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A PIECE OF MY HEART 


International advocacy 
group organizes rally 


By JUSTIN LI 


News & Features Editor 


Over 60 
of Universities 
for Essential Medicines 
(UAEM) picketed  out- 
side of President Ronald 
Daniels’s home to protest 


members 
Allied 


OLIVIA BERMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 


Barnstormers is an all-student theater troupe that puts up six productions a year including an Orientation show in August and a spring Shakespeare performance. See page A6. 
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The forum analyzed the international Occupy Wall Street movement. 


Local panelists discuss Occupy Movement 


By BEN KUPFERBERG 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins Human 
Rights Working Group 
hosted a forum to discuss 
and analyze the Occupy 
Movement last Tuesday. 

“T have faith that we can 
geta conversation started, 
and that the Hopkins com- 
munity will gain interest. 
Everything in this move- 


ment has been happen- 
ing so fast; this forum is 
a chance to step back and 
examine what is really go- 
ing on,” Hopkins graduate 
student and panel member 
Emilie Connolly said. 
Although some - stu- 
dents were present, the 
majority of attendees were 
local community members 
who were either interested 
in or already part of the 


Occupy Movement. 

“Any time you have an 
open dialogue about is- 
sues, problems and ideas, 
it allows people to en- 
gage each other in a re- 
ally constructive way. 
We want to learn about 
the political process and 
create our own models,” 
Towson University  se- 
nior Glenn Daniels said. 

SEE OCCUPY, pace A7 


Hopkins’s drug and medi- 
cal technologies policy 
last Saturday. 
“It’s really important 
that leadership universi- 
ties like Hopkins do more 
preventative measures to 
make sure global access is 
possible,” Kaci Hickox, a 
UAEM member and stu- 
dent at the Hopkins School 
of Public Health, said. 
While protesters 
sought a_ stark policy 
change, the immediate 
goal of the protest was to 
convince the University 
to sign the “Statement of 
Principles and Strategies 
for the Equitable Dissemi- 
nation of Medical Tech- 
nologies,” a document 
outlining policy practices 
that the group claims 
will improve universal 
access to medical tech- 
nologies. Authored by the 
Association of University 
Technology Managers 
See UAE, pace A7 


Two students mugged 
three hours apart 


ood day event aims to improve Univ. dining 


By ASHLEY EMERY 
For The News-Letter 


By NASH JENKINS pus, said. 
Staff Writer The first incident oc- Real Food Hopkins 
curred shortly after 8:30 | held its second annual 
Two Hopkins under- p.m. on San Martin Drive | 100-Mile Meal, a real and 


graduates were mugged 
within three hours of 
each other last Wednes- 
day night, Oct. 26: The 
incidents, which were un- 
related according to a se- 
curity bulletin, prompted 
increased vigilance from 
Campus Safety and a 
general sense of caution 
among students. 

“It’s definitely made 
me apprehensive when 
I'm alone, especially as 


— a common thorough- 
fare for Hopkins runners. 
The victim was a fresh- 
man female, who was jog- 
ging northbound past the 
Carnegie Institute when 
a white male crossed the 
street and knocked her 
down. The assailant put 
the victim in a headlock 
and stole her iPod before 
fleeing into the woods. 

A rapid response by 
both campus security and 


sustainable meal followed 
by a panel discussion, in 
celebration of the first 
national Food Day. The 
event was held on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 29 in Charles 
Commons and attracted 
approximately 100 din- 
ers and proponents of the 
real food movement. 
Although Food Day was 
on Oct. 24, Real Food Hop- 
kins decided to hold its 
function on the following 


members. Students from 


¥ 


. ANGIE PINILLA/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
aKDPHi's annual Breastival featured entertainment from a capella groups as well as speakers. 


fessors from the sociology 


aimed to foster an environ- 


a girl,” freshman Eleni Baltimore Police failed | Saturday. The event was the University of Maryland department and various ment in which people who 
Padden, who regularly to yield conclusive re- | open to undergraduates, with programs similar to environmental depart- are interested in real food 
jogs in the neighbor- sults. Official reports | graduates, faculty, staff Real Food Hopkins werein ments. could unite to learn and 
hoods surrounding cam- See SECURITY, pace A7 and interested community . attendance, as well as pro- Real Food Hopkins SEE 100-MILE, pace A7 
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By SOFIA IATAROLA 
For The News-Letter 


Earlier this month, the 
leading global technology 
company, NVIDIA, named 
Hopkins as a CUDA Cen- 
ter of Excellence. A highly 
competitive award, Hop- 
kins now stands among 
Harvard, Stanford, Univer- 
sity of Maryland and other 
prestigious past winners. 

Hopkins’ Institute for 
Data Intensive and Engi- 
neering Science (IDIES), 
whose many efforts cen- 
ter around their mission 
to “coalesce data-intensive 
science efforts into a well- 
focused center of activity,” 
has worked with bring- 
ing together the expertise 
of scholars from Krieger 
School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Whiting School of 
Engineering and Sheridan 
Libraries. The IDIES de- 
partment has been par- 
ticularly effective in estab- 
lishing close links to the 
School of Medicine, Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory 
and the School of Public 
Health. These efforts cul- 
minated in the very project 
that secured Hopkins as 
a CUDA Center of Excel- 
lence: the Data-Scope. 

The Data-Scope, which 

is not yet functional, is a 
high-end computer capa- 
ble of handling and ana- 
lyzing colossal sets of data, 
previously impossible to 
evaluate because of their 
sheer size. The project's PI, 
Alumni Centennial Profes- 
sor in the Krieger School’s 
Henry A. Rowland De- 
partment of Physics and 
Astronomy, Professor AI- 
exander Szalay, has been 
working on the Data-Scope 
for the past ten years. 

Since receiving a granta 
year ago, the IDIES depart- 
ment is still in the process. 
of building the computer, 
which began in September. 

“Half the system has 
arrived. Everyday a truck- 


load of computers comes 
to Hopkins. We hope that 
by December we can start 
checking the systems and 
implement a trial run. We 
hope to be fully operation- 
al by January,” Szalay said 

The computer will be 
able to handle five pet- 
abytes of data (50 pet- 
abytes of data is approxi- 
mately equivalent to the 
entirety of written work of 
humankind from the be- 
ginning of history to the 
present). The Data-Scope 
will be able to mine re- 
lationships amongst the 
data that already exist but 
until now, have been unat- 
tainable given no way to 
sort through the massive 
amounts of it. 

“We have entered the 
era of data,” Szalay said. 
“Every where we look there 
is an enormous amount of 
data. For example, Google 
can deal with it better than 
anyone and it’s the same 
deal in science... [Data- 
Scope will] enable compu- 
tation that was previously 
impossible. This is a new 
way of doing science, like 
looking through a new 
kind of microscope or tele- 
scope.” 

The Data-Scope will be 
able to stream petabytes 
of data at speeds of half a 
terabyte per second into an 
array of hundreds of GPUs, 
processing at supercom- 
puter rates. The data ana- 
lyzed.cuts across all fields 
of science,‘ ranging from 
genomics, ocean circula- 
tion, astrophysics, envi- 
ronmental science, public 
health and more. 

As a CUDA Center of 
Excellence, Hopkins will 
receive graphics process- 
ing unit (GPU) comput- 
ing equipment and grants 
from NVIDIA to further 
support its research on nu- 
merous projects, though 
mainly focusing on the 
Data-Scope. Additionally, 
the grant from NVIDIA 
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Hopkins rewarded for tech innovation 


includes an annual work- 
shop and visits from their 
senior researchers as well. 
IDIES also notes that the 
award may help open up 
opportunities to build 
stronger relationships with 
other leading institutions 
in its field. 

In reaction to winning 
the award, Professor Sza- 
lay and the IDIES depart- 
ment shock and 
contentment. 

“(We’re] very pleased, if 
not quite unanticipated,” 
Szalay 


showed 


said. “Previously, 
Hopkins hasn’t been par- 
ticularly strong in this 
field. This recognition fur- 
ther establishes the univer- 
sity’s position. We can pro- 
vide computing through 
GPU arts in a much more 
cost-effective way. The dif- 
ficult part was to be able to 
stream the data, now that 
we will be able to, this will 
be a game changer.” 
NVIDIA is best known 
for inventing the GPU, a 
device responsible for driv- 


ing the graphics in comput- | 
ing games and applications | 


(such as the Xbox and Play- 


station 3 game consoles), in | 


1999. Since then, the com- 
pany has developed su- 


percomputing sites around | 


the world and has recently 
moved into the mobile 


computing market (phones | 
| nine other neighborhoods 


and tablets), competing 
with companies such as 
Intel. Most 
NVIDIA has become a 
commanding force in the 
field of parallel processing 
capabilities, which provide 
researchers and scientists 
with the efficiency to run 
high-performance applica- 


prominently, | 


By KATIE NAYMON 
Staff Writer 


Charles Village 
named one of America’s 
Most Beautiful Neighbor- 
hoods in the October issue 
of Travel + Leisure Maga- 
zine. Jason Cochran, the 
writer of the piece, focused 
on each _ neighborhood's 
aesthetics and local charm. 
Charles Village was among 


was 


in the country, including 
Brooklyn Heights, New 
York City and Hancock 
Park, Los Angeles. 

Many Hopkins students 


| were shocked with this dis- 


tions. Dubbed CUDA, this | 


system enables dramatic 
increases in computing 
performance by utilizing 


the GPU. In other words, | 
CUDA enables co-process- | 
| part of Charles Village | 


ing (opposed to central 
processing) by using the 
CPU (a co-processing unit) 
and GPU. 


Ht 


‘ 


tinction, especially fresh- 
men that have only lived 
here for a few months. 
“T’'ve been to a number 
of neighborhoods in my 
life,” freshman Grant Lease 
said. “I wouldn’t venture 
that this is in the top ten. 
There must be a hidden 


haven’t seen.” 
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Walking along a street lined with colorful row houses is one of the charming aspects of Charles Village. 


Charles Village among most beautiful 


lage is “green with trees, 
painted in sprightly col- 
ors and atypically blends 
turn-of-the-century,  Bal- 
timore-style row houses 
with yards and wide bou- 
levards. In short, it’s an in- 
ner-city neighborhood you 
could fall in love with.” 

Cochran also notes the 
Waverly Farmers’ Market 
and Baltimore Museum of 
Art as highlights of the vil- 
lage. 

LiveBaltimore, a web- 
site that contains Baltimore 
neighborhoods profiles, 
describes Charles Village 
as quirkly, liberal, walk 
able, close-knit and in- 
volved. 

To many students, how- 
ever, Charles Village is just 
the area that immediately 
surrounds the university: 
Barnes & Noble, Chipotle 
and a couple of sidewalks 
leading to apartments and 
frat houses. 

Bud Beehler, a ten-year 
resident and member of 


Many upperclassmen the Charles Village Civic 
were also es Association 
surprised. board, —-dis- 

“tS snot b Hal dt 3 " agrees. 
very attrac L wouldn'twentures 4.7, a vi- 
tive” ju that thisisinthe — brant neigh- 
nior Jessica borhood 
Chen said. top ten. There with lots of 
“Tt doesn’t 5 : activities go- 
ofeeevany must be a hidden fe oa 
things a big part of Charles said. Aa 
city wou ; university 
offer, but it Village I haven't is particu- 
crimerger” SN. things. tha 

T re e — GRANT LEASE, ee sy 
neighbor- to the vil- 
hood began FRESHMAN lage. With 
in 1869, but museums 
was called and _restau- 


Peabody Heights at the 
time. In 1967, the communi- 
ty decided to rename itself 
Charles Village, a name 
created by resident Grace 
Darcin. According to the 
2000 Census, 7,925 people 
live in the village, but over 
14,000 people live in Great- 
er Charles Village that in- 
cludes the small neighbor- 
hoods Abell, Old Goucher 
and Harwood. The Vil- 
lage’s official website says 
over 700 businesses are 
based in Charles Village. 
In his article, Cochran 
writes that Charles Vil- 


rants, there are always a 
lot of things to do. I enjoy 
seeing all the kids coming 
back in the fall. The neigh- 
borhood wakes up again.” 

Beehler thinks the vil- 
lage’s negative reputation 
among students has to do 
with Baltimore’s crime 
rate—a concern for many 
students. 

“Any number of urban 
cities can be dangerous 
spots if you put your- 
self in them,” Beehler 


said. “Charles Village has 
had their share of crime. 
There’s a lot of people out 


COURTESY OF EDD! 


there, including kids from 
Hopkins, who leave doors 
unlocked. You have to be 
safety conscious and be 
wise about your behavior 
and surroundings. Travel 
with people. I don’t travel 
late at night alone here or 
anywhere.” 

Still, some students re- 
main worried. 

“The amount of security 
around us makes it seem 
like the community isn’t 
safe,” freshman Alannah 
Lejeune said. 

Other students, though, 
believe that Travel + Lei- 
sure’s designation is accu- 
rate. 

“There are really great 
and charming  establish- 
ments here,” senior Zack 
Chaffin said. “The fact that 
you can go to Maxie’s and 
Donna’s —I think it’s really 
cool that they’re local. Sure, 
Baltimore has its problems. 
A few streets over is not a 
good neighborhood, but 
it’s inner city.” 

Beehler believes that if 


the village and its-resourc- 
es, they'll discover a truly 
special neighborhood. 

Students should defi- 
nitely get involved,” he 
said. “The civic association 
plans all sorts of social and 
community service-based 
programs. We’d love to see 
more students interact in 
them.” 

While many students 
take the village for grant- 
ed, others believe they 
are lucky to live in such a 
unique neighborhood. 

“I think that the di- 
versity: that Baltimore 
offers is shown well in 
Charles Village,” soph- 
omore Amanda _ Best 
said. “ From community 
events to access to na- 
tional projects, Charles 
Village is a fun, eclectic 
section of Baltimore that 
is a step away from the 
stereotypical Baltimore 
in a nice direction. While 
I don’t think I will end up 
living here, because I am 
definitely not a city-type, 
I am really enjoying be- 
ing within Charles Vil- 
lage at least while I am 

young and at school.” 


Eddie's Market on St. Paul St. is one of the many local establishments that makes Charles Village unique. 
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Futures Seminars discuss “while paper” program, Hopkins humanities 


By JUSTIN FALCONE 


Kor The News-Letter 


The Hopkins 


Seminars 


Futures 
program 
conceived by 


was 
Dean Kath- 
erine Newman as the first 
phase ina dynamic review 
process for the academic 
departments and programs 
in the Krieger School of 
Arts and Sciences. The re- 
view process was designed 
to ensure that Hopkins is 
able to address the shifting 
nature of the academic dis- 
ciplines it fosters. 

As the first phase in the 


Professor Matthew Roll- 
er of the Classics depart- 
ment became involved with 
the Futures Seminars in 
early 2010 when he helped 
the program in 
stages. Dean Newman later 
asked Roller to 
headline the Futures Semi- 


its early 
> 5 
Professor 


nars program. As the pro- 


gram’s_ leader, Professor 
Roller orchestrates the or- 
ganizational planning and 
dialogue necessary for the 
successful implementation 
of each Seminar. 

Professor Roller believes 


the Futures Seminars pro- 


review __pro- gram is 
a : > —_—_____. . 

cess, the Fu- - — “driven by 
tures Semi- the desire 


nars are vital 
facilitators of 
exchange that 


[It’s] very exciting 
for faculty, [and] 


to grow the 
school.” 
[he Fu- 


ee great very exciting for te.tre Tt CxS 
influence. é < Seminars 

ev alse : si 
During the yo Ise to program 
Futures Semi- see what is going aims to ad- 
nars, interest- ‘ ee dress the 
edstudentand ON 1n different needs and 
faculty mem- departments. ideas ex- 
bers discuss pressed by 
the academic — MATTHEW participat- 
developments ing parties 
in their fields ROLLER, CLAssics attending 
and question PROFESSOR each semi- 
the —_ focuses nar. The 
Hopkins University 


should adopt 

in the future 

to address .such develop- 
ments. After the seminars, 
the heads of each depart- 
ment will compile a “white 
paper,” described by the 
Futures Seminars website 
as “a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the department's vi- 
sion of its discipline, and its 
place in the fields it covers.” 
The white papers will be 
followed by an external re- 
view of the department and 
a response to the review, all 
meant to foster focus on a 
plan for the future of each 
department for the dean’s 
office. 


Nov. 6 


has thus far 
substanti- 
ated this aim by directly re- 
sponding to the desires not- 
ed in previous Seminars. 
Professor Roller  be- 
lieves evidence of posi- 
tive University reaction 
can be seen in the wake 
of the Film & Media Stud- 
ies Futures Seminar of last 
November. Participants of 
the Film and Media Stud- 
ies Seminar noted a lack of 
full-time faculty positions 
in their program. Perma- 
nent, full-time positions 
have already been filled 
within the Film and Me- 
dia Studies program in re- 


sponse. The creation of full 
time positions within the 
program will “stabilize it 
for the future,” according 
to Professor Roller. 

“Many other 
ment decisions have been 
made to create new posi- 
tions and faculty,” Roller 


depart- 


said. 

Although review pro- 
cesses have been enacted 
in the past at Hopkins, the 
Futures Seminars program 
is currently unique to all 
universities because of its 
scale and rapidity. 

“What Dean 
has done is unprecedent- 
ed,” Roller said. 

35 seminars will have 
been completed in a very 
concise time frame when 
the program concludes in 
December. 

The are 
unique also because they 
serve as an open sympo- 
sium for the voices of cur- 
rent Hopkins students as 
well as internal and exter- 
nal professors. Professor 
Roller believes the open 
nature of the Seminars is 
“very exciting for faculty, 
[and] very exciting for ev- 
eryone else to see what is 
going on in different de- 
partments.” 

The inclusion of profes- 
sors and faculty from other 
universities in the Futures 
Seminars was _ purpose- 
ful and allows Hopkins 
to learn from the develop- 
ments of other universi- 
ties while advertising the 
strengths of its own pro- 
grams. Professor Roller be- 
lieves the Futures Seminars 
potentially allows for the 
rectification of problems 
Hopkins’ departments 
face by encouraging dia- 
logue with professors from 
other universities that may 
have worked out solutions 
to similar problems. The 


Newman 


Seminars 


UPCOMING SEMINARS 


Latin American Studies 


November 3rd and 4th 

Paul Gootenberg, SUNY at Stony Brook 
Edmund Gordon, University of Texas at Austin 
Eric Hershberg, American University 


German and Romance Languages 


November 10th and 11th 
Ruben Gallo, Princeton University 
Joshua Landy, Stanford University 
Helmut Muller-Sievers, University of Colorado 


Arielle Saiber, Bowdoin 


Tricciaatetitelatel Msi tle (sts 


November 17th and 18th 
Jelke Boesten, US Institute of Peace 
Patrick Thaddeus Jackson, American University 


Center for Africana Studies 
December Ist and 2nd 


Women, Gender, and Sexuality 
December 8th and 9th 


Futures Seminars provide 
an opportunity for diverse 
members of an academic 
community to reflect on 
the state of their discipline 
now in relation to the state 
they foresee 10 to 15 years 
in the future. 

Current students are wel- 
come to attend each Semi- 
nar to learn more about dis- 


ciplines that interest them or 
to contribute to discussions 
relating to departments in 
which they study. Seminars 
are held on select Thursdays 
and Fridays. 

The Latin American 
Studies program will hold 
the next Futures Seminar 
from November 3-4. The 
upcoming Seminars, which 


Centennial Conferences 
and championships 


Nov. 4— 6 


Women’s Volleyball 
Centennial Conferences 
Semifinals: 
Friday, Nov. 4 


0:30 p.m. Franklin & Marshall 
v. Gettysburg 
8 p.m. Hopkins v. Haverford/ 


Swarthmore 
Championship: Saturday, 


Men’s Soccer Centennial 
Conferences Semifinals: 
Friday, Nov. 4 


5 p.m. Hopkins v. Franklin 
& Marshall/ Haverford 
7:30 p.m. Dickinson v. 


Muhlenberg 
Championship: Sunday, 


12 p.m. Semifinal winners 


Nov. 5 


Saturday, Nov. 5 


7 p.m. Semifinal winners 


Women’s Soccer Centennial Conferences Semifinals: 


7 p.m. Gettysburg v. Swarthmore 
Championship: Sunday, Nov. 6 


3 p.m. Semifinal winners 


DSA 


Hopkins host 


will also be those that con- 
clude the present program, 
will focus on the Depart- 
ment of German and Ro- 
mance Languages and Lit- 
erature, the International 
Studies Program, the Cen- 
ter for Africana Studies and 
the Program for the Study 
of Women, Gender, and 
Sexuality. 


PERSE, CELI 


4:30 p.m. Hopkins v. Franklin & Marshall/ Haverford 
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History Professor Kenneth Moss looks at old stories in new ways 


Accomplished professor discusses his love for history and how Hopkins has helped it to thrive 


By EVAN BROOKER 
Staff Writer 


Exploring one’s inter- 
ests comes in different 
forms. Students can learn 
they are passionate about 
a field when they join a 
new club, travel or take a 
class for distributional re- 
quirements. For Hopkins 
Professor Kenneth Moss, 
a passion for Jewish Stud- 
ies was discovered when 
sitting through hockey 
games. 

Moss would go to Har- 
vard Hockey games to 
show support to his col- 
lege girlfriend, who was 
head of the pep band who 
played at the events. Sit- 
ting in the stands, bored, 
Moss would crack open 
a book. During this time, 
he happened to stumble 
upon Jewish History. 

Moss took an interest- 
ing route to determine 
what he wanted. Professor 
Moss had some interesting 
experiences in his youth. 
With roots in Metuchen, 
New Jersey, he had the 
opportunity to travel to 
countries such as Japan 

and Italy when his father, 
a chemistry professor, at- 
tended international con- 
ferences. Prior to his fresh- 
man year in college, Moss 


took a gap year in Israel, 
which brought perspec- 
tive to his undergraduate 
experience. 

“In college, I was a 
bookworm and did not get 
involved in many extracur- 
ricular activities,” Moss 
said. 

By his sophomore year 
in college, Moss knew he 
wanted to be a_ history 
professor. Upon entering 
Rutgers University as a 
freshman, Moss thought 
he wanted to pursue a 
degree in International 
Relations; however hours 
on the Harvard bleachers 
sparked his interest in his- 
tory — particularly Jew- 
ish history. After receiv- 
ing his Bachelor’s degree 
from Rutgers University, 
he pursued both his Mas- 
ter’s degree and PhD at 
Stanford University. Dur- 
ing his time at Rutgers, 
he was a visiting student 
at Columbia and Harvard 
University. 

“T made a lot of great 
friends and | had a lot of 
great professors. I really 
enjoyed my time at Rut- 

gers,” he said. 

In 2003, Moss joined the 
Hopkins faculty as a his- 
tory professor. 

He teaches some cours- 
es on general and compar- 


gi 
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Before starting his freshman year at Rutgers, Moss took a gap year and travelled to Israel, perhaps an early hint at his future passions. 


ative topics in European 
history, but he specializes 
in Jewish history. His 
courses in Jewish history 
encompass the political, 
economic and _ cultural 
transformations and de- 
velopments in Jewish life 
over time. 

Some of his courses in- 
clude: an introduction to 
modern Jewish __ history, 
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Moss earned his Master's degree and PhD at Stanford University before coming to teach at Hopkins. 


an introduction to Eastern 
European Jewish History 
and a variety of other spe- 
cialized seminars on mod- 
ern Jewry. Particularly in- 
spired by author Hannah 
Arendt, Moss believes his- 
torians have more room to 
think methodically than in 
many other fields because 
there is no defined method 
to analyzing history. 

Overall, Moss greatly 
appreciates the atmosphere 
of the university. He be- 
lieves that the history de- 
partment and the adminis- 
tration in general, facilitate 
an environment in which 
professors are free to teach 
the material as they see fit. 
The curriculum and syllabi 
are not micromanaged by 
higher ups. 

“This freedom allows 
me to try new things. I get 
to insert different read- 
ings and see how students 
respond to them,” Moss 
said. 

The only exception to 
this type of experimenta- 
tion is the course he teach- 
es on occidental civiliza- 
tions. Moss believes that 
this course has a particu- 
larly more rigid structure 
simply because of the vast 
amount of history it tries 
to cover in such a short pe- 
riod of time. 

“Occidental —_Civiliza- 
tions is different because 
one has to cover a decade 


a week. This includes all 
of Europe not just specific 
countries,” Moss said. 

He also embraces the 
friendly atmosphere on 
the Homewood Campus. 
The other history profes- 
sors at Hopkins are not 
territorial about the par- 
ticular subjects they teach. 
Moss asks his students 
to explore many _histori- 
cal topics, many of which 
overlap across other 
course offerings. 

Moss is especially im- 
pressed by the high stan- 
dards of the Hopkins stu- 
dents that he works with. 

“T really like the stu- 
dents, they are all high 
caliber,” he said. 

Moss has learned a 
great deal as a professor 
and really enjoys teaching. 


working on a new book 
called The Unchoosen Peo- 
ple. In this book, which 
takes place in the 1920s 
and 1930s, Moss focuses 
primarily on Jews of East- 
ern Europe and their com- 
ing to terms with the new 
evolving political systems 
around them. Jews during 
that time were confronted 
with new challenges. 

The nation state had as- 
serted itself as the domi- 
nant political unit in the 
world and Jews were mi- 
norities in every single 
state. Many states, particu- 
larly in Europe, were be- 
coming increasingly hos- 
tile towards Jews. 

Aside from his career, 
he continues to foster the 
unconventional analysis 
that history provides and 


Teaching, he believes, al- cogni 


lows him to examine vari- 
ous topics closely. 

“You learn a lot when 
you teach. It’s a different 
kind of learning when you 
get up in front of a room 
of students and have to 
explain to them what hap- 
pened,” Moss said. 

In 2009, Moss published 
his first book, Jewish Re- 
naissance in the Russian 
Revolution. This book was 
centered on the debates of 
evolving Jewish culture 
and identity in revolution- 
ary Russia. 


Currently, Moss is 


ome life. 

The girl Moss watched 
at the Harvard hockey 
games is now his wife, 
Anne Moss, and is a pro- 
fessor of Russian literature 
and cinema, film theory, 
and feminist theory at 
Hopkins. The Moss profes- 
sors are also in the middle 
of parenthood, where they 
are raising their children 
to speak both English, Yid- 
dish and Hebrew. 

“The goal is to have my 
kids be trilingual by the 
time they enter college,” 
Moss said. 


‘City cuts 
electricity to 
Occupy Baltimore 
protesters 


Due to safety concerns, 


ring chest pains were diag- 
nosed by the hospital as a 
stomach illness. 

The lawsuit was filed 
in Baltimore City Circuit 
Court by A. Donald C. 
Discepolo and Andrew J. 
Toland III on the behalf of 
Martha J. Phillips, from 
Baltimore. 


electricity was cut from 
power outlets in McKeldin 
Square on Wednesday eve- 
ning. The outlets had been 
used by Occupy Baltimore 
protesters for the past 
month to power comput- 
ers, televisions, and other 
electronics and appliances 

Inspectors surveyed the 
area and deemed the large 
volume of electronics be- 
ing powered by the outlets 
as a fire hazard. 

Street lights in the area, 
however, will remain pow- 
ered. 


Union Memorial 
Hospital sued 
for unneces- 

sary stent 


Last week, a woman 
filed a lawsuit against 
Union Memorial Hospital 
and Dr. John C. Wang, the 
‘chief of the cardiac cath- 
eterization lab. The woman 
claims that stents were un- 
necessarily placed in her 


arteries and that her recur- 


COURTESY OF WWW.CCHARM- 
CITYCIRCULATOR.COM 


Green line 
added to Charm 
City Circulator 
Route 


This past Tuesday, Bal- 
timore added a third route 
to the Charm City Circula- 
tor, a free bus service that 
provides transportation to 
city-goers to various places 
downtown. The new Green 
line will start at the Hop- 
kins Hospital and make 
stops at Fells Point, Har- 
bor East, City Hall and the 
Fallsway. The bus will then 
go back to Hopkins Hospi- 
tal via the same route. 


City Briefs 


Ronald R. _ Peterson, 
President of the Johns Hop- 
kins Health System, antici- 
pates this helping Hopkins 
employees and alleviating 
parking hassles. 

The current two routes 
have an average usage of 
over 9,000 people a day. The 
average anticipated daily 
ridership for the Green 
route is 2,500 people. The 
Charm City Circulator is 
funded by the city’s park- 
ing tax. 


Bottle with 
SUSPICIOUS 
contents cause 
school 
evacuation 


This past Tuesday, stu- 
dents at the Baltimore 
Freedom Academy, a char- 
ter school housing grades 
6 thru 12, found a quart- 
sized glass bottle in the 
school’s storage area. Upon 
opening the bottle, the 
fumes were overwhelm- 
ingly strong. The students 
dropped the bottle, letting 
the substance splatter all 
over the floor and causing 
two students to experience 
eye irritation. 

At 11:30 a.m., firefight- 
ers were at the scene and 
paramedics were  treat- 
ing the students. No other 


people were harmed dur- 
ing the event; however, the 
600 students were asked to 
evacuate the building for 
40 minutes. 

Later, a spokeswoman 
for the school stated the 
bottle was filled with form- 
aldehyde. 


ae 


COURTESY OF MELANIE 
GERSTEN 


Baltimore 
Grand Prix in 
financial trouble 


The Baltimore Grand 
Prix faces a series of finan- 
cial problems, including 
a missed loan payment to 
the state, lawsuits alleging 
nearly $1.6 million in un- 
paid bills, and numerous 
other accusations of failed 
payments. 

IndyCar officials have 
already announced Balti- 
more as part of the racing 
schedule but the recent 
charges have raised con- 
cerns amongst. city and 
state officials. 


Man sentenced 
for leaving 
scene of fatal 
accident of JHU 
affiliate 


Maximilian Hopkins 
Bode, 21, was sentenced 
to 60 days of jail time this 
past Wednesday for flee- 
ing the scene of an acci- 
dent where his snow plow 
fatally hit Richard Francis 
Oles, a retired Hopkins 
fencing coach. The incident 
occurred earlier this year 
on Jan. 27. 


Anne Arundel County ° 


Circuit Judge Paul A. Hack- 
ner also gave Bode three 
years of supervised proba- 
tion and 20 hours of com- 
munity service. Another 
two years and 10 months 
in jail were suspended for 
remorseful Bode. 


Councilwoman 

accuses city of 

absentee ballot 
fraud 


Baltimore City Council- 
woman Belinda Conway 
accused the city of fraud by 
mailing incorrect absentee 
ballots to 7th District vot- 


\ 


ers. Conway, who is run- 
ning a write-in campaign 
for the Nov. 8 election, said 
she confirmed that at least 
seven of her constituents 
were incorrectly mailed 
6th District absentee bal- 
lots. 

The City’s election di- 
rector, Armstead B.C. Jones 


said he received no com- 
plaints from voters but 
would now investigate the 
issue. 


Baltimore na- 
tive imprisoned 
in Libya to re- 
turn home 


Baltimore native Mat- 
thew VanDyke is sched- 
uled to return after being 
imprisoned in Libya for 
about six months. 

The writer and film- 
maker flew to Libya last 
February to assist the reb- 
els in overthrowing dicta- 
tor Muammar Gaddafi. On 
March 11, he drove into 
an area that was going to 
be ambushed by Gaddafi’s 
troops. He disappeared 
that day, and was not locat- 
ed until July, when a friend 
saw him in the Abu Salim 
prison in Tripoli. 

VanDyke was recently 
released from jail and 
will return home this Sat- 
-urday. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
| 7-9 PM 


a , NOLAN'S STUDENT LOUNGE 
cue ithe A CHARLES COMMONS 


Coneesns 
Cotmetiions 


DESSERTS PROVIDED 


GOT A GREAT IDEA TO SHARE? FIVE MINUTES, 20 SLIDES. WHAT WOULD 
YOU SAY? IGNITE@JHU IS A SERIES OF TALKS WHERE PRESENTERS 
SHARE THEIR PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL PASSIONS, USING 20 SLIDES 
THAT AUTO-ADVANCE EVERY 15 SECONDS. 


IGNITE@JHU (THE INAUGURAL HOMEWOOD CAMPUS EVENT) IS BASED ON THE WILDLY SUCCESSFUL 
IGNITE BALTIMORE EVENT SERIES HELD AT THE WALTERS ART MUSEUM AND IN CITIES ALL OVER THE 
WORLD. 


Learn more about Nolan’s Student Lounge programming! 


For all of the latest news on upcoming 
events at your campus living room, 
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Like us! Follow us! Tweet us! Even poke us! 
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NEWS & FEATURES 


Barnstormers provide experience on both sides of the stage 


Theatre group allows students to try new things and leave their comfort zone 


By GAURI WAGLE 
For The News-Lé ter 


A Piece of My Heart by 
Shirley Laurl captures the 
enigmatic American reac- 
tion to the Vietnam War. 
Over four-hundred hours 
of effort went into this 
powerful play. 

“It’s the story of six 
women — nurses, red cross 
girls, etc. — who went to 
Vietnam,” ‘President of 
Barnstormers junior Dani- 
elle Lohan said. “It’s about 
their experiences there and 
when they came back to 
America; how they dealt 
with things like PTSD [post 
traumatic stress disorder].” 

The cast and crew be- 
gan rehearsing in mid- 
September, going so far as 
to create a replica of the 
Vietnam War Memorial — 
a wall that took the group 
sixty hours to build and 
that includes some of the 
real names of those who 
died fighting. 

But this is a regular 
feat for the Barnstorm- 
ers. The oldest and largest 
theater group on campus, 
the club puts on six shows 
every year: two profession- 
ally directed plays on the 
main stage and four other 
smaller shows. The student 
directors begin every year 
with the Orientation show, 
for which the cast and 
crew prepare for over the 
summer. Then, the upper- 
classmen direct a cast com- 
prised of freshmen, known 
as the freshmen one act. In 
the spring, the group re- 
hearses over intersession 


to perform the intersession. 


show. They end this series 
of student directed plays 
with the spring Shake- 
speare show. 

The plays and musi- 
cals have several compo- 


@& 


nents — technical aspects 
such as lights, stage work 
and makeup, as well as the 
acting done by the cast. 
Production requires great 
oversight, such as mak- 
ing sure the Barnstormers 
have rights to the perfor- 
mance and script. 

“[My job is] to coordi- 
nate — the [other] students 
do the production and | 
just make sure the techni- 
cal aspects are in order,” 
Lohan said. “Actually, my 
job really isn’t that big 
when you look at the huge 
amount of work that other 
people put in.” 

The Barnstormers cur- 
rently have about 50 active 
members, and every play 
involves about 25 of them. 
The entire group meets 
twice a semester. 

Zach Lubberts, a sopho- 
more who recently joined 
the Barnstormers was cast 
as the leading male role 
and he acted as every male 
character in the play. 

“T joined because I had 
friends in it and I figured it 
was worth a shot. If I didn’t 
get in — well, I had noth- 
ing to lose,” he said. “But I 
got in and it’s been a great 
time. I would definitely do 
it in the future, so I guess 
it’s increased my involve- 
ment. And I’m so grate- 
ful for the people I’ve met 
through it.” 

“The show is powerful. 
I know quite a few people 
have been tearing up or 
crying. When I read it at 
first, I don’t know; I was 
just impressed. I’m very 
proud to be in it.” 

Such: success took great 
overview. P 

“Tt took a lot of work 
to make sure the cast was 
really unified — which 
is always important, but 
especially for this one 


[play],// Logan said. “The 
actors really need to have 
good chemistry for it to be 
good.” 

Victoria Schroeter, a co- 
vice president and head of 
studio productions, also 
devoted a lot of time to 
the play. As both part of 
the production itself and 
an actress, the sophomore 
was in the studio for about 
fourteen hours every week. 

Schroeter starred oppo- 
site Lubberts in the show. 
However, the beauty of the 
play was the complexity of 
its characters — when one 
character shared memo- 
ries, the actors played roles 
from that character’s past, 
resulting in each actor pos- 
sessing multiple roles. 

Schroeter worked with 
the eight other board 
members, including Lo- 
han, to produce this play. 
They met as a group once 
a week and discussed the 
oversight of business, pro- 
duction and publicity. The 
jobs for each production 
are divided between them. 

Barnstomers offer op- 
portunities for everyone. 
Schroeter auditioned as a 
freshman and was “sucked 
in and got stuck with some- 
thing valuable,” she said. 
She loved her experience 
thus far, and said, “It’s so 


important for me because I 


get lost in the science and 
academics here. It’s a nice 
change to meet people who 
are like me and have an ap- 
preciation for the arts.” 
The Barnstormers con- 
tinue to welcome new 
members and try to appeal 


to everyone by offering the - 


support of peers and new 
experiences. 

“There’s no excuse to 
not get involved,” Lohan 
said. “We have something 
for everyone!” 


PM YOUR BIGGEST FAN, PLL FOLLOW YOU 
CUNT VO URINE Vie: 


PAPA 


PAPA 
PAPARAZZI’ 


IF YOU'VE GOT A CAMERA, WE'VE GOT SOMETHING 
FOR YOU TO SHOOT. GET YOUR PICTURES ON THE 
FRONT PAGE, BACK PAGE OR IN YOUR VERY OWN 

PHOTO ESSAY. 
(PHOTOSHOP GENIUSES WELCOME, TOO) 


E-MAIL PHOTO@) HUNEWSLETTER COM 
FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


OLIVIA BERMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
The Barnstormers took the stage last weekend at their show, A Piece of My Heart. 


OLIVIA BERMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Backstage duties such as set design, wardrobe and make-up helped set the scene for the show. 


OLIVIA BERMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
The Barnstormers give all students a taste of theater, regardless of prior drama experience. 


mi’ 
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Occupy forum explores pertinent social and economic issues 


OCCUPY, rrom Al 
A major criticism of the 
movement is that the pro- 
testers do not have any 
clear goals 


or concrete 
ideas for substantive re- 
form. This forum was an 


attempt to address what 
the protesters really want, 
what the movement stands 
for and how the Hopkins 
community can 
more involved. 
The panel 


become 


featured 


Aaron Martel from the 
Department of Geogra- 
phy and Environmental 


Engineering and who is 
also a member of Medi- 
cal Working Group, the 
organization in charge 
of supplying basic health 
care to the encampment 
in Baltimore. In addition, 
Professor Christopher Ne- 
alon from the Department 
of English and Professor 
Lester Spence from the 
Department of Political 
Science both contributed 
to the panel. 

Also in attendence 
were Lawrence Grandpre, 
a member of Baltimore 
progressive policy think 
tank Leaders of a Beauti- 
ful Struggle and graduate 
students Chris Westcott 
and Connolly from the 
Departments of English 
and Political Science, re- 
spectively. 

“T think the speakers 
were great,” Westcott said. 
“Our basic aim was to of- 


fer a contextual analysis of 
the movement, something 
that the Univ ersity owes to 
itself to do. This is a special 
place to do such a thing. 
A lot of people could have 
spoken, however this panel 
was very refreshing and 
knowledgeable.” 

Martel began the forum 
with his personal perspec- 
tive of the Occupy Balti- 
more movement and a gen- 
eral update on what has 
been occurring at McK- 
eldin Square, at the corner 
of Pratt and Light Streets. 
He had been involved with 
the movement since it be- 
gan, and stressed the fact 
that this was an opportu- 
nity for people who had 
not participated in politics 
before to get involved. He 
tried to shed light on the 
ambiguity that sometimes 
plagues the movement. 

“The site for Occupy 
Baltimore was chosen be- 
cause it is illustrative of 
the concentration of pow- 
er that the movement is 
struggling against. It is lo- 
cated at the intersection of 
the financial district and 
development district, and 
exemplifies a major prob- 
lem,” Martel said. “A main 
goal of the movement is to 
advocate for more even de- 
velopment, and for this de- 
velopment to include more 
of a local workforce.” 

Martel also brought up 
a series of points to negate 


Group seeks to improve 
access to pharmaceuticals 


UAE, From Al 

two years ago, the State- 

ment has been endorsed by 

26 institutions, including 

Harvard University, the 

University of Pennsylvania 

and the National Institutes 

of Health. 

Protesters felt that cur- 
rent Hopkins policy pre- 
vents patients in develop- 
ing nations from benefiting 
from medical discoveries 
made at the University. Ac- 
cording to protesters, Hop- 
kins’s licensing contracts 
with pharmaceutical com- 
panies typically allow the 
companies exclusive rights 
to produce and market a 
drug. 

The group feels that 
while these drugs may be 
financially within reach for 
relatively affluent patients, 
they are not accessible to 
most people in developing 
nations. 

The protest was held 
as part of UAEM’s annual 
conference, hosted at the 
Hopkins Medical Campus 
this year. 

UAEM is a non-profit 
group aimed at improving 
medical access in develop- 
ing countries by seeking 
change in university pat- 
ent and licensing policies 
nationwide. 

UAEM members from 
across the globe attended 
the conference and protest, 
such as UAEM member 
Jessica Liu, who traveled 
from Brazil. 

“It’s very important to 
populations in poverty 
that they have access to 
medicine because it may 
be their last chance to sur- 
vive,” Liu said. “It’s very 
important to motivate 
countries. . . to fight for ac- 
cess for medicine [and] to 
make the drugs cheaper.” 

Starting from the Keyser 
Quad, protesters marched 
to the Freshmen Quad 
shouting as they went. 
Chants included, “Medi- 
cal access for all” and “No 
access, no peace.” At the 
Freshmen Quad, protesters 
shouted their grievances 
into a megaphone. 

“How much longer will 
we stall? Global licensing 
for all,” they shouted. 

The protesters then 
walked to Daniels’s home 
on the Homewood Cam- 
pus to continue their 


shouts and chants and gain 


the attention of the Univer- 
sity president. 


sh 


“Why won't you sign 
the SPS?” one UAEM from 
South Africa shouted. 


To conclude their pro- | 


test, UAEM ~~ members 
built a stack of empty pill 
bottles at the president's 
front door. Each bottle was 
printed with a label listing 
Daniels as the doctor, the 
world as the patient and 
greater medical technol- 
ogy access as the prescrip- 
tion. 

“{It represents Hopkins] 
leaving the world’s poor 
with empty pill bottles,” 
Tyler Brown, a UAEM 
member, Hopkins medical 
school student and one of 
the organizers of the con- 
ference and protest, said. 

As the protesters left 
the president’s home, Hop- 
kins security personnel 
arrived on scene. Initially 
some protesters attempted 
to engage in conversation 
with security personnel; 
however, other protesters 
told each other to ignore 
the security personnel and 
walk away, which most 
promptly did. Hopkins se- 
curity engaged in no fur- 
ther interaction with the 
crowd. 

“Tt was a brief and or- 
derly and respectful ex- 
pression of opinion and 
there was no trouble of 
any sort,” Dennis O'Shea, 
University Spokesperson, 
said. “[There were] no con- 
cerns.” 

The UAEM has been 
discussing the issue with 
the University for, at least, 
the past year and has been 


met with encouraging 
feedback. 
“The University has 


been reasonably respon- 
sive to our concerns,” 
Brown said: “We've had 
very good dialogue.” 

“We want discussion to 
turn into action as soon as 
possible,” Brown said. 

The UAEM sees the 
current climate as ripe for 
change. 

“We've really seen uni- 
versities turn a corner,” 
Brown said, citing the 
growing number of signa- 
tories of the Statement of 
Principles and Strategies. 
“It’s a tipping point.” 

However, according to 
O’Shea, there have been 
no plans. for implementing 
any changes. 

“lm not aware of [any 


changes to policy),” O’Shea 
eane 


the criticism that the Oc- 
cupy movements are just 
large groups of angry, un- 
employed people. He spoke 
about Baltimore particular- 
ly, but stressed a transfor- 
mation he had noticed. 

“The first two weeks 
involved infrastructure 
building,” Martel _ said, 
“We had to establish a food 
committee, which was tak- 
en care of by the Baltimore 
Free Farm. There was also 
need for a medical staff 
and a separate committee 
for developing signage.” 

“However, recently the 
process of direct action has 
become more prevalent, in 
that the movement is try- 
ing to address and solve 
more problems.” 

Nealon then went on 
to speak about the history 
of the Occupy Movement 
and how it really came to 
be. Nelson recalled how 
he taught in the California 
State University System 
and witnessed the roots of 
this movement. In 2009, the 
UC schools were beginning 


to dramatically increase 
their tuition in order to en- 
courage investors to pro- 
duce new projects on cer- 
tain campuses. Members of 
the UC Santa Cruz student 
body had enough of this 
treatment and _ occupied 
the commons of the school. 
Nealon showed that the 
Occupy Movement. spread 
throughout the country 
and adapted an anti-capi- 
talist language, but based 
itself on this movement. 

“T try to be the best pro- 
fessor I can be, staying in 
my office for hours on end 
and making sure I give my 
students the best possible 
experience. However, in 
Marxist terms, I am still 
non-productive labor,” 
Nealon said. “It doesn’t 
mean my life work has no 
meaning, but it does mean 
that the ability of the Uni- 
versity to pay me is built 
on the fact that they can 
pay their food workers 
and bus drivers a lot less.” 

The next two speak- 
ers, Spence and Grandpre, 


NATHALIA GIBBS/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
The panel comprised of both Hopkins professors, graduate students and other Baltimore figures touched on the different facets of the movement. 


both spoke on a similar 
matter: the role racism 
played in the Occupy 
Movement. Spence began 
by having the audience 
visualize a graph of in- 
equality over the years, 
showing that it would 
form a “U.” This meant 
that inequality was very 
high in the early 1900's 
then went down and is 
now dramatically back 
up. He suggested that the 
Occupy Movement should 
begin to branch out to- 
wards other populations, 
to promote issues that are 
related to the movement 
but not necessarily advo- 
cated for at the moment. 
“The Occupy Movement 
is an opportunity to speak 
about issues that have al- 
ways existed, but usually 
just for certain populations 
(minorities),” Spence said. 
“Now that whites and a 
greater majority face these 
problems, a lot of momen- 
tum is generated. The only 
way something like the Oc- 
cupy Movement works is if 


it works in a number of dif- 
ferent circumstances, for a 
number of different people.” 

Westcott ended the 
panel showing that there 
have been a plethora of 
protests throughout the 
history of Hopkins. In the 
1950s and 1960s, many 
Hopkins students partici- 
pated in civil rights sit- 
ins, including one with 
Duke Ellington. Many 
Hopkins students protest- 
ed the Vietnam War, and 
the Homewood House 
was even briefly occupied 
in the 1970's. 

“There is a lot of self 
reflection to be done here, 
and as my presentation 
tried to show, it has hap- 
pened in the past,” West- 
cott said. “There are plen- 
ty of opportunities for 
that to continue. Student 
movements generate a lot 
of momentum; however, 
the Occupy movement re- 
mains distant from many 
students. This presenta- 
tion is trying to change 
that.” 


Event raises awareness oj jood. standards 


100-MILE, PROM A1 
converse with each oth- 
er, forging connections 
among different sectors of 
the real food movement. 
The Real Food move- 
ment centers on six basic 
principles: reducing diet- 
related diseases by promot- 
ing healthy foods, support- 
ing sustainable farms and 
restricting subsidies to big 
agribusiness, increasing 
the availability of food and 
alleviating hunger, protect- 
ing the environment and 
animals by reforming facto- 
ry farms, promoting health 
by limiting junk-food mar- 
keting to kids and support- 
ing fair conditions for food 
and farm workers. As a na- 
tional event, Senator Tom 
Harkin of Iowa and Repre- 
sentative Rosa DeLauro of 
Connecticut are the Honor- 
ary Co-Chairs for Food Day 
2011, which is sponsored by 
the Center for Science in the 
Public Interest. 
“Our main: goal is to 


bring together like-minded 
people from all divisions of 
Hopkins and the surround- 
ing Baltimore community 
to start coming together on 
issues that relate to food 
sustainability,” sophomore 
Raychel Santo, President of 
Real Food Hopkins, said. 

The meal costed only- 
$5 and featured food from 
the Johns Hopkins Sustain- 
ability Garden and other 
local producers, as well 
as an engaging dialogue 
amongst diners and rep- 
resentatives, whose dedi- 
cation for the Real Food 
movement extended into 
conversations that lasted 
past the discussion panel 
on “Real Food: From Caf- 
eterias to Communities” 
until later than 8 PM. 

The panel included Brent 
Kim, MHS, Farming for the 
Future project officer at the 
Center for a Livable Future 
from the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health; Gladys 
Burrell, Johns Hopkins 


Students concerned by 
recent string of crimes 


SECURITY, FRoM A1 

describe the suspect as 
“approximately 30 years of 
age, 507. . medium build 
with muscular arms, brown 
hair. . wearing a brown 
short sleeve shirt.” The in- 
vestigation, according to a 
report from Campus Safety 
and Security, is still pend- 
ing, inconclusively. 

Approximately three 
hours after the first incident 
occurred, a Hopkins senior 
was accosted by two males 
on his walk home along the 
100 block of W. University 
Parkway, according to the 
same report. The suspects, 
one allegedly brandishing 
a knife, confiscated the stu- 
dent's cell phone; the senior 
immediately reported the 
incident to campus officials. 
Shortly after, a Hopkins se- 
curity officer identified two 
ayapects “fitting the iprovi 


ed] description” — the spe- 
cifics of which remain un- 
disclosed — along the 4100 
block of N. Charles Street. 
One suspect ran, while the 
other was detained. 

Security officials have. 
failed to release the identi- 
fications of neither suspects 
nor victims. Campus Safety 
and Security could not be 
reached for comment. 

In the week since the 


incidents, however, cam- — 
_ pus security has grown 


more outwardly vigilant, 
disseminating Charles Vil- 
lage and Homewood secu- 
rity tips to the school com- 
munity in daily incident 
reports. In the meantime, 
students remain cautious. 


“I might stick to the tread- , 


mill for awhile” Padden 
said, halfjoking. “At least 
until I feel a bit better about 
what's going on out there.” 


food service worker and 
member of UNITE HERE 
Local 7; Cheryl Carmona 
and Aliza Sollins, who are 
urban gardeners; and com- 
munity organizers at Boone 
Street Urban Farm. 

The discussion covered 
the various aspects of the 
food system, such as soil 
science and the health and 
environmental benefits of 
fresh food. 

“There were lots of 
people, the food was good 
and the speakers were very 
interesting and had very 
different backgrounds 
and perspectives on what 
was going on,” freshman 
Charles Wagers said. 

The panel also centered 
on the greater theme of the 
initiative to incorporate 
fresh food into the diets of 
Americans. Carmona and 
Sollins discussed their ef- 
forts to get the people of Bal- 
timore to integrate the fresh 
food from their Boone Street 
Garden into their diet. 

Particularly relevant to 
Hopkins and its undergrad- 
uates, Gladys Burrell spoke 
about Hopkins’s transition 
towards adopting fresh 
food. With her experience 
of more than 40 years with 
Johns Hopkins dining, she 
explained the Hopkins food 
system. Having been head 
chef in the 1970's, when 
boxed foods dominated the 
menu, she attested to the vast 
improvements in Hopkins 
dining. 

Real Food Hopkins an- 
nounced its new project, 
as a part of the Real Food 
Challenge, to track Hop- 
kins’s purchasing through 


the Real Food Calculator 
and calculate the percent- 
age of real food on campus. 
Real food is defined as being 
local, ecologically sound, 
humane and fair, as in fair 
trade and working condi- 
tions. Real Food Hopkins 
has collected the receipts 
from the FFC from Septem- 
ber for the calculations. 

“Through the real food 
calculator, we want to do 
[the FFC’s] legwork for 
them, so that way they’ll 
be that much more will- 
ing to accept our propos- 
als because we can show 
them that we put forth the 
work and we want to see 
change,” Santo said. 

The ultimate goal of the 
national Real Food Chal- 
lenge movement is to raise 
the level of fresh food on 
campus to 20 percent by 
2020, and the individual 
efforts on the part of Hop- 
kins will contribute to- 
wards this objective. 

Santo believes that Real 
Food Hopkins’s efforts will 
be successful because of 
the connections that they 
made with the farmers and 
because of the cultural shift 
that students can initiate. 

“It’s a huge change in 

the food system, and that’s 
what the point of the Real 
Food Challenge is: if col- 
lege campuses can do it, 
it can be a model for the 
world. If we can shift our 
purchasing, and we can 
reshape the food systems 
from the campus level, 
gradually that will work 
up into every other aspect 
of the food system,” Santo 
said. ° 
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he een 
people 
consider 
where 
they want 
to go abroad in Europe, they 
usually choose England, 
France, Spain or Italy. I'm 
asking you to open. your 
mind for a moment and 
consider something a little 
less obvious. What if I told 
you that you could visit the 
modern counterpart to a 
great civilization even older 
than the Roman Empire? 
Have you figured it out yet? 
No? Greece, duh! Every- 
one seems to forget about 
Greece even though it was 
once one of the most power- 
ful places in the world. Yeah, 
the Romans were pretty 
cool, but they f 


right at their doorstep! 

International Studies ma- 
jors know how influential 
Greece has been over the 
years, from the Pelopon- 
nesian War to the ancient 
(but also current) conflict 
with Turkey over the island 
of Cyprus, among other 
things (did you know that 
the Greeks still refer to Is- 
tanbul as Constantinople? 
Talk about bitter — you 
would think they would 
have gotten over that after 
600 plus years). 

Are you 
Ecology 


interested in 
and looking to do 
independent grant work? 
Why not study the different 
climates and ecosystems 
on Greece's many islands? 
The islands could also be of 
great interest 


got —_every- to students of 
thing they Anthropology 
knew from who are curi- 
the Greeks, ous to explore 
even their the different 
education mentalities 
and mythol- and ways of 
ogy. It was in , life as they 
Greece that , vary from is- 
Democracy land to island. 
(yeah, kind Banker To find 
of important) Travel Columnist = more under 
was born, graduate and 


and it is Greece that we can 
thank for the works of Hom- 
er, Socrates, Pluto, Sophocles 
and Aristotle. 

Greece is an ideal place 
to visit because it can appeal 
to students of many disci- 
plines. Those interested in 
Classical Archaeology can 
do graduate work and ex- 
cavations at the American 
School of Classical Studies 
at Athens (they also offer a 
six week summer program 
for undergrads), undergrad- 
uate and graduate excava- 
tions at the British School 
in Athens, or fieldwork and 
research at the Canadian In- 
stitute in Greece. 

History and Art History 
majors will find themselves 
equally at home in Greece, 
with their subjects of study 


Warm-ups and pacing combine for the best workout 


our blood is 

pumping, 

your arms feel 

strong, your 

legs are nimble, 
your body is aching to tear 
it up in the gym. . .but you 
have no idea what you're 
supposed to do. 

Many people face the 
problem of not having a 
plan when they step into an 
exercise facility. Friends of 
mine have made big prom- 
ises of a new, fitter lifestyle 
only to wander around in- 
decisively once stepping 
foot into the Rec. Center. 
While it’s good to add vari- 
ety to your workout, people 
can and do overwhelm 
themselves by attempting 
to do literally everything 
and accomplishing near 
nothing. The end result is a 
hopeful soul with the ambi- 
tions of a warrior wielding 
a sword only as good as one 
sold at Party City. 

Beginner or professional, 
you have to have patience. 
Ina sense, it’s not about how 
many things you can do; it’s 
about how well you can do 
the few things that you do 
do. You don’t hear of a simul- 
taneous world champion 
boxer and marathon runner 
nor are there many body- 
building chess grandmasters 

out there. The only exception 
that comes to my mind is the 
decathlete | accomplishing 
10 events in two days, a feat 


possible only after years of | 


brutal training. 

Now that we are div- 
ing into actual workouts, 
expect the articles to come 
regarding specific train- 
ing methods with specific 
goals in mind. Today, we'll 
talk about pace and timing. 

A consistent and steady 
exercise routine with con- 
trolled intensity rarely goes 
challenged in effectiveness. 
This means implementing 
the correct level of physical 
effort followed by the appro- 
_ priate interval of rest. If you 
start out jogging a few laps, 
don't overdo it. We know 
that from our warm-up rou- 


v 


graduate opportunities in 
Greece, go to www.study- 
abroadgreece.com. And 
check out the American 
School of Classical Studies 
at Athens website for infor- 
mation on fellowships and 
grants. 

There is a lot going on in 
Greece at the moment, mak- 
ing it a very worthwhile 
place to visit. Because of the 
dire economic situation in 
Greece, there is a much frus- 
tration within the country. 
While I was there this sum- 
mer, I was lucky enough to 
be able to witness one of the 
protests in front of the par- 
liament building. I couldn't 
understand what they ‘were 
chanting, but it was clear to 
me that these people were 
united in their dissatisfac- 


tine, the first ten minutes of 
a workout are nice and easy, 
painless and relaxed. 

If you're planning on 
something short and laid- 
back for the day, don’t spend 
15 minutes on 


COLUMNS 


Greece: a cultural and historical epicenter ‘Fold and roll your way 
~ lo Japanese at home 


fe ot ee yo ALR + * 


tion with budget cuts and 
their effects on people's 
daily lives. In fact it was 
evident throughout Athens, 
where graffiti was every- 
where, that the city and the 
entire country was filled 
with angst (studying graf- 
fiti would be an interesting 
project for anthropologists). 

For me, the one defining 
moment of my trip to Greece 
was sitting at the rooftop res- 
taurant of a hotel right next 
to parliament, being able to 
see and hear the protesters 


back stretches 
Workout: 
-Four sets of dumbbell 
press at 45 second rest 
-Three sets dumbbell 
shoulder flies at 30 seconds 
rest 


your jogging, | 
spend five. 
Since you're 
taking it easy 
anyway, your 
stay at the 
gym will be 
similar to an 
extended, 
low-intensity 
warm-up. 
The risk of 
straining 
and injury is very low, and 
two minutes to jog with 
five minutes to stretch is 
enough time to limber up. 
In fact, you can even start 
out by picking up some ex- 
tremely light weights (no 
more than 8-10 lbs., even for 
males) and putting up a few 
reps for each major muscle 
group. This way, you'll get 
blood moving to all parts 
of your body in a gentle 
fashion, suitable and com- 
plementary for any subse- 
quent exercise that may not 
emphasize them enough. 

Sample Easy Day (Men 
& Women): 

Warm-up: 

-10 lb. plate lift from 
waist to shoulder height 

-Plate over head squats 

-Bent over 5-10 Ib. dumb- 
bell rows 

-Bodyweight back. ex- 
tensions 

Two minute leg and 
back stretches 

Workout: 

-25-35 minutes at 40 per- 
cent to 60 percent max effort 
cardio (sport of choice: bike, 
jog, elliptical, hard jog, etc.) 

-Four sets of body squats 
at 30 second rest inbetween 

-Three sets of bench or 
push-ups at 45 second rest 

-Five sets of 15 controlled 
sit-ups at 30 second rest 

Warm-up: 

-10-15 minute treadmill 
at 50 percent 

-Five minute leg and 


V. 
id 


i lg Bai 
Fitness Columnist 


-Three sets 
of dumbbell 
lunges at one 
minute 30 
second rest 

-Three sets 
of 20-30 sec- 
ond wall sits 
at one minute 
rest 

If you're 
planning 
on going a 
little harder, be prepared 
to sweat a bit more. For a 
cardio-based workout (ply- 
ometrics, sprints, endur- 
ance or interval training), 
go easy on the weights. In 
other words, if your goal is 
improving quickness and 
agility, spend at least 60-70 
percent of your time mov- 
ing on your feét, not lifting 
plates. Weights do get yaur 
muscles to twitch faster, but 
if you don’t practice the ac- 
tual event of moving your 
muscles then the dumb- 
bells are, ironically enough, 
dead weights. 

The theme of not do- 
ing everything in one day 
emerges once again: re- 
verse your ratios next time 
and spend 70 percent of 
your time in the lifting. 
This will create a balance 
between conditioning and 
strength gains, ultimately 
leading to a faster twitch 
across the board for better 
performance. 

Sample Intermediate- 
Advanced day (Men & 
Women) 

Cardio Intensive Warm-up: 

-Three minute jog at 50 
percent 

-Three sets of two min- 
ute jump rope, push-ups, 
pull-ups, squats with 25-35 
Ib. plate, arm rotations 

-Leg and back stretch 

Workout: 

-Three sets 30 seconds 
in-place high knees at 30 


COURTESY OF CARTER BANKER 
Greece offers diverse opportunities for a large variety of majors. 


below me and seeing the 
Parthenon lit up in the dis- 
tance. It helped me to fully 
understand what Greece is 
—a true mix of old and new. 
The country where democ- 
racy was born thousands of 
years ago was now witness- 
ing the modern day results: 
the voice of the people. 

So whether you are 


| with 
pared a great Japanese meal 


had spent two 


Mr. Ricks and_pre- 


Ingredients for filling: 
% head of cabbage 


1 onion 

salt 

onion powder 
Directions: 


we didn’t use too much oil. 


interested in immersing 
yourself i in the glory of the 
past or in the issues of the | 
present, Greece is the per- 
fect destination for you. 


second rest 

-Three sets of 15 second 
butt kicks at 30 second rest 

-300 meter run at 50 per- 
cent with two minute rest 

-4x150 meter: 50 me- 
ter jog, 50 meter stride, 50 
sprint at two minute rest 

-4x50 meter sprint at 70 
percent pushing with one 
leg (left or right) every two 
steps 

-Cool down laps and 
stretch 

Lifting Intensive Warm-up: 

-Four sets of body squats 

-Five minute jog at 60 
percent max effort 

-Back and leg stretch 

Workout: 

-Four sets 10-20 push-ups 

-Three sets of 6-12 pull- 
ups at one minute rest 

-Six sets barbell squats 
at 60 percent, 80 percent, 
and 100 percent of body 
weight at 1:30 minute rest 

-Three sets explosive ver- 
tical jumps holding dumb- 
bells at one minute rest 

-Four sets dumbbell 
press at 45 second rest 

-Six sets of 25 different 
angle crunches 

With logical planning, it 
is relatively easy to design 
workouts and gear them 
towards specific concen- 
trations. Notice that in the 
above, the goal is never to 
overwork biceps, _ triceps, 
quads, calves, and abs in one 
sitting. It is true that many 
muscle groups are exercised 
in our samples but it this is 
done through balancing rest, 
repetitions, comfortable vari- 
ations to objectively perk up 
agility and strength. 

It is important to re- 
member that none of the 
above is possible with- 
out patience. In time, you 
can expect to get better at 


| | golden brown! 


| 


Make sure your fish is fresh! 

Ingredients: 

- Short grained white rice 
2 Tbsp. sushi vinegar 
Nori (seaweed) 
Wasabi 
Salmon 
Avacado 
Japanese cucumber 
Black sesame seeds 

Directions: 


cooked rice. 


the end. 
clumps! 


with rice and closet to you. 


running, jumping, tech- 
nical sports and lifting. It 
may take weeks, months 
or even years but even the 
best of the best had to start 
somewhere. Don’t get frus- 
trated and don't lose faith. 
To arrive at any level of 
skill, it takes one thing and 
one thing only: baby steps. 


iy 


2 cups of hamburger meat 


love Japanese food! of Gyoza (dumplings) and 

I go out to Japanese Salmon sushi. The trip to the 
restau- Japanese su- 
rants permarket was 

all the not what I was 
| time, but I'd used to and 
; | never — really was a_ little 
| considered confusing, but 
| making it my- once we got 
self. Then 1 the _ ingredi- 
found out that ents, cooking 
‘my friend's was not too 
| dad Mr. Ricks ’ Borko difficult. It 


was especially 


years in Ja- Food Columnist helpful to have 
| pan and loves Mr. Ricks 
to cook. My demonstrate 
| friend and I worked along his techniques, so I hope 


this column will serve as ad- 
equate directions. Good luck! 


| Appetizers first! The trick to making dumplings is 
| really all in the ingredients. Traditionally, most people 
make their own dough, but lets not get carried away. We 
used pre-made wrappings, which you can get at any Jap- 
anese supermarket. Although it would have been authen- 
tic to make the entire meal from scratch, this step saves a 
ton of time. Next, we made the filling. 


1. Chop up the cabbage and onion. 

2. Mix the cabbage, meat and onion and add a touch of 
salt and onion powder. Even though it gets a little messy, 
mix thoroughly with your hands. 

3. Stuff the wrappings with around a teaspoon of fill- 
| ing, not too big because you need to be able to seal the 
wrappers. Put a little filling in the middle of the wrapper 
then fold it in half and seal it shut with water. 

Once stuffed, it’s time to fry the dumplings. Mr. Ricks 
calls this “shallow frying” instead of deep-frying because 


4. Fill the dish with about % inch of vegetable oil. 

5. Carefully drop the dumplings in one by one. Cover 
the pan to watch out for hot oil. 

6. Flip the dumplings to fry both sides and cook until 


While you're waiting for them to cool before you can 
eat the dumplings, start preparing the sushi! These in- 
gredients can also be bought in a Japanese supermarket. 


1. Cook the rice (1 1/4 cups of water per cup of rice). 
Let it cool and stir in the sushi vinegar per cup of un- 


2. Peel the cucumber and slice it thin and long. 

3. Slice the salmon and avocado similarly. 

We used a sushi press (which can be found at any Japa- 
nese convenient store) but if you don’t have one, you can 
use a place mat that can is flexible and can be rolled. 

4. Lay the Nori shiny side down on the sushi press. 

5. Lay down the rice on top. The rice is super sticky, so 
make sure to press it down so that it is evenly distributed. 
Leave around two inches of the nori 


“anriced” towards 


6. Lightly spread some wasabi to the end closest too 
you. Be careful, wasabi is hot, especially if you leave 


7. Next, lay the slices of cucumber, avocado and salm- 
on next to each other on the end of the nori that is covered 


8. Sprinkle sesame seeds on the rice. 

9. Begin rolling by pressing with your fingers in front 
of the.roll and pushing from the ‘back on the actual su- 
shi press. 10. Cut off the excess nori and wet the end and 
stick it to the side of the roll. Then roll the sushi one last 
time, pressing firmly with your fingers on the front and 
thumbs on the back of the roll. 

11. Cut off the ends and cut the roll in half and then 
half or thirds again, depending on the size you want. 

And there you go! A delicious two course Japanese 
meal that you made yourself! 


COURTESY OF ALLISON BORKO 
Making sushi at home offers a fresh, delicious and enjoyable experience. 
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Editorial 


Get real about real food 


On Saturday the organization 

Real Food Hopkins held a din- 
ner discussing food sustainability 
and quality. Per national goals, the 
group wants to increase the amount 
of “real food” — food that is local, 
ecologically sound, humane and 
consistent with fair trade — to 20 
percent by 2020. The goal is worth- 
while, but it is shocking that it has 
not yet been met. The University 
should put heavy pressure on Ara- 
mark to reach these goals sooner 
rather than later. 

The University has a general re- 
sponsibility to support sustainable 
farming practices because factory 
farming is extremely harmful to 
animals, the environment and soci- 
ety. A tremendous amount of food 
comes from factory farms. These 
farms keep animals in unnaturally 
close quarters, and they are often 
subject to cruel treatment. Factory 
farmers clip the beaks of chickens 
and turkeys and the tails of cows 
and pigs to make it easier for them 
to adapt to life in a cramped factory. 
This process is extremely painful. 

The sheer number of animals 
also creates a hygiene disaster. In 
order to protect the animals from 
the increased likelihood of disease 
on these farms, the animals are 
preemptively given antibiotics. Ad- 
ditionally, they are given hormones 
to, speed growth unnaturally. The 

result is meat laden with chemicals. 
This‘hurts both the taste and nutri- 
tion of the meat. 

Since factory farms are in a lo- 
calized area, they produce far more 
waste than the local environment 
can handle. Waste seeps into lo- 
cal water supplies and leads to the 
death of many kinds of fish, further 
damaging the ecosystem. Factory 
farms produce unhealthy food and 
lead to the degradation of water 
quality in many parts of the coun- 
try. The farms torture animals, 
hurt the environment and are bad 
for people, but still they dominate 
the market — 40 percent of this 
country’s meat comes from 2 per- 
cent of its farms. The sooner Hop- 
kins stops supporting these farms, 
the better. 

Moreover, food is often pro- 
duced on farms that have abysmal 
working conditions. Employees 
are forced to labor for long hours 
for barely any pay. Additionally, 
small farmers are beholden to.cor- 
porations that pay poorly and de- 

mand that animals be chemically 
enhanced for rapid and unnatural 
growth. The only way to stop the 
abuse of workers and the domi- 
nance of irresponsible corpora- 
tions is to create a market for sus- 
tainable meat from small, worker 


friendly farms. 

Local, sustainable farming al- 
lows animals more grazing room 
and natural conditions. Farms of 
this sort do not overcrowd animals 
or over-plant vegetables. They are 
more likely to produce humane, en- 
vironmentally friendly and healthy 
food. One of the biggest benefits of 
these farms is that they are nearby. 
This reduces the costs and associ- 
ated environmental harms of trans- 
portation from factory farms. Simi- 
larly, the presence of local farms 
leads to increased regional employ- 
ment. 

Hopkins should also support lo- 
cal produce and real, not chemical- 
ly manipulated food, for health rea- 
sons. Over the past 30 years, there 
has been a substantial growth in 
chemically produced foods. There 
has been a corresponding increase 
in the incidents of obesity, heart 
disease and diabetes. Corporations 
produce food filled with chemicals 
because it is cheaper and increases 
the shelf life of the food. It is also 
extremely unhealthy. Almost all 
of the trans fats in Americans’ di- 

ets come from chemically manipu- 
lated foods, and were unnecessary 
elements in the production of said 
foods. While the rest of the world 
placed restrictions on such process- 
es, America allowed them to prolif- 
erate. The consequence has been 
the nation’s health. 

If “America is going to get 
healthier, it must start by eating 
real food. For Hopkins students, 
doing this is particularly problem- 
atic. Freshmen and sophomores 
are required to buy into dining 
plans through Aramark. Presently, 
a vast majority of the food stu- 
dents are offered is not “real.” The 
students are stuck with bad food 
and no way out. Aramark has no 
incentive to move toward sustain- 
able and healthy food on its own. 
After all, that food is cheaper, and 
it has control of a base of consum- 
ers with no other options. This is 
why Hopkins must step in and 
demand that Aramark make prog- 
ress in providing real food. 

Students should not. be forced 
to buy into a system that supports 
animal abuse, environmental deg- 
radation, poor working conditions 


or unhealthy food. It is time for the 


Hopkins community to get serious 
about the types of businesses and 
practices the University supports. 
Real Food Hopkins has taken a step 
in the right direction with its goal 
to make 20 percent of food on cam- 
pus real by 2020. Hopefully, that 
percentage increases in the near 
future. The health of the University 
depends on it. 
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COURTESY OF DANIEL LITWIN 
A farmer's market visited Hopkins in October 2010 to promote sustainability and environmental awareness. 
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By BAYLY WINDER 


fter years of poor 

health and a 

lengthy battle with 

cancer, Sultan bin 

Abdulaziz Al-Saud, 
the Crown Prince of Saudi Ara- 
bia, died on Oct. 22, 2011. Prince 
Sultan was the Minister of De- 
fense and Aviation for nearly five 
decades and one of the most se- 
nior and powerful individuals in 
the ruling Al-Saud family. Five 
days later, as expected, Prince 
Nayef bin Abdulaziz Al-Saud 
was appointed the new Crown 
Prince. These developments have 
raised concerns about the line of 
succession, particularly as the 
leading government figures con- 
tinue to age. 

In 1926, Abdulaziz Al-Saud 
founded the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia and became the country’s 
first monarch. Since his death in 
1953, all five subsequent kings 
have been descendants of the 
founding father. The current 
head of state, King Abdullah, 
is 87-years-old and recently un- 


OPINIONS 


Toeing the royal line: Resolving succession amidst Saudi conflict 


derwent extensive back surgery. 
Given his age and condition, it 
is quite likely that Crown Prince 
Nayef will become the next rul- 
er. Saudi Arabia has become 
an economic superpower due to 
massive oil wealth. The Kingdom 
has approximately 226 billion bar- 
rels of proven oil reserves. It is also 
notable that the two holiest sites in 
Islam — Mecca and Medina — are 
on Saudi soil. Relations between 
Saudi Arabia and the United States 
date back to 1945, when King Ab- 
dulaziz and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had a famed meeting in 
the Great Bitter Lake, Egypt. Both 
states view the relationship as cru- 
cial. Ties have been strong in spite 
of tense periods, such as the 1973 
Arab-Israeli War and 9/11. Today, 
key aspects of the relationship 
include military cooperation and 
counterterrorism efforts, aswell as 
mutual dependency on oil imports 
and exports. 

Under King Abdullah, Saudi 
Arabia has entered an era of cau- 
tious reform. In September, for 
instance, the King announced 
that women would be able to 


Nash 


Jenkins 
Hopkins dining lacks 
flavor, variety, fairness | 


n an expansive glass-and- 
linoleum cubicle beneath 
the quad of Buildings A 
and B, something terrible is 
happening. 

Students are eating. I’m re- 
ferring, of course, to the Fresh 
Food Café (colloquially, the 
FFC) and the quality of the food 
therein — indeed, the quality of 
anything therein, or the quality 
of anything at any of Hopkins’ 
five university-sanctioned din- 
ing locations. Considering the 
magnitude and resources of the 
university as a whole, dining at 
Hopkins is inexcusably deplor- 

sable. The university’s apparent 


disregard for the appetites of its 
students.is perhaps the most pal- 
pable token inistration 


widely accused of disconnect 


with the community it governs! 


It isn’t simply a matter of meal 
quality. To say “the food here is 
bad” would be a gross reduction, 
though those four words are not 
uncommonly heard in passing 
from _ oft-unsatisfied students 
leaving a meal. But to cite pithy 
saving graces — cookies in the 
FFC, burgers in Levering, what- 
ever — as a counterargument 
would be pandering to oversim- 
plification. Quality relies on so 
much more than sheer edibility 
— though of course it’s a crucial 
factor. Prioritizing the facets of 
quality appears to be of little con- 
cern to Hopkins dining services: 
it neglects them all equally. 

For the purpose of this critique, 
I will assess the quality of dining 
here in a tertiary evaluation: edi- 
bility, accessibility and monopoly. 
In tandem, the negligence of these 
stipulations has created a colle- 
giate dining experience devoid of 
diversity, convenience and, to put 
it coarsely, tastiness. 

To curb accusations of super- 
ciliousness, I'll begin with what 
is ostensibly the most superfi- 
cial of the three tenets: edibility. 

I acknowledge the culinary 
limitations of an industrial-sized 
kitchen feeding hundreds; Hop- 
kins, it appears, does not. The great- 
est crime of Hopkins’s chefs is their 
deliberate aversion to simplicity. . 
Roasted rockfish with green chil- 
ies, as a rule, should not be cooked 
en masse. The inexplicably-titled 
“Home Zones” of the FFC and No- 
lan’s are the primary culprit here. 

Their failed forgery of “elegance” 
oversteps the boundaries posed by 
their limited space and resources. 
Granted, edible alternatives ex- 
ist, but more often than not, these 


‘alternatives invoke a question of 


nutritional quality. There will al- 
ways be foods that are, to put it 
bluntly, hard to screw up: exam- 
ples include French fries, cheese- 
burgers, ice cream and so on. 
But what if one is counting carbs 
and the Mediterranean salad that 
night boasts a less-than-inviting 
brown shade? What if one is vegan 
and can’t recognize the appeal of 
vegetable barley ragout? The few 
loyally viable (read: remotely ap- 


pealing) options err on the side of 
deep-fried, calorie-laden and sac- 


sacrifice nutrition for satisfaction. 
To where, then, can students 
turn? The issue of accessibility ren- 
ders the Hopkins dining experi- 
ence bland in both taste and venue. 
Ym critical not of the notion of a 
freshman-exclusive dining hall, but 
of the notion that the freshman-ex- 
clusive dining hall is the sole option 
for the first-years it serves. Such is 
the case at Hopkins. A slim margin 
of freshmen sporadically eat lunch 
in Levering Hall, if only on sheer 
principle, but since Levering fails to 
accept meal swipes for food beyond 
the Meals-in-a-Minute section, do- 
ing so is less than conducive to the 
University’s youngest students. The 
present meal plans require serious 
reconsideration. A centralized stu- 
dent union would provide the un- 
dergraduate community on whole 


with a convenient, fiscally feasible, | 


diverse array of dining options. For 
now, Hopkins’ sole arsenal of 
“real world food” — i.e, famil- 
iar brands, chicken soup for the 
consumerist soul — is Charles 
Street Market. CharMar runs a 
lucrative business by sheer vir- 
tue of the fact that they hold a 
monopoly on brand-name food- 
stuffs that most appear to relish 
(for evidence, take a peek at the 
deli come noon). 

Monopolies, however, are il- 
legal for a reason. The primary 
tender of CharMar is Dining Dol- 
lars, a Hopkins-exclusive cur- 
rency marketed for its supposed 
convenience. In reality, it’s little 
more than a colossal rip-off. 

In short, you're paying more 
than you should. To sustain this 
claim, I point to the 2011-2011 Hop- 
kins meal plan brochure — spe- 


. cifically, the upperclassman meal 


plan offering 1,650 Dining Dollars 
per semester. For that same span 
of time, this plan costs USD $2,079. 
Thus, the exchange rate between 
the two currencies is 0.79 Dining 
Dollars for each real world dollar. 
Or, if you're feeling thirsty, $3.79 
for an energy drink marketed at 
just under 3 Dining Dollars. 

The economic benefits of a 

substandard quality of living are 
myriad. However, I implore Hop- 
kins dining services to reassess its 
priorities. I blame the issues delin- 
eated above on the inefficiencies 
of Aramark, the dining services 
franchise that provides our uni- 
versity with the food we find our- 
selves eating, somehow. Student 
feedback — what's that? — would 
reveal an overwhelming level of 
discontent with the present din- 
ing situation. If Hopkins is to re- 
evaluate its ‘food offerings, input 
from the student body must fac- 
tor in, somehow. In the meantime, 
though, I'll stick to Chipotle. 


Nash Jenkins is a freshman 


Political Science and _ Writing 
Seminars double major from 
Wilmington, N.C. 


| ki 


vote in Saudi Arabian municipal 
council elections in 2015. While 
women’s suffrage is taken for 
granted in the West, this unprec- 
edented move is significant and 
controversial in Saudi Arabia, 
even though elections there are 
still relatively inconsequential. 
In 2006, King Abdullah formed 
the Allegiance Council, also 
known as the Bayah Council. This 
body is composed of male mem- 
bers of the House of Saud, the 
Saudi royal ruling family and was 


Abdullah represent a conserva- 
tive-liberal alliance at the top of 
the government. Shortly after 
9/11, Crown Prince Nayef sug- 
gested that Zionists played a part 
in the attacks. In 2009, he public- 
ly opposed women participating 
in politics. It would be a surprise 
to many if women finally became 
able to drive under his rule. 

It is important to consider 
Crown Prince Nayef’s views with- 
in the context of Saudi society. This 
is perhaps the most traditional 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Within the Al-Saud family, the 
Sudairi Seven are an influential 
force. These seven men are the re- 
sult of the marriage between King 
Abdulaziz and Princess Hussa 
bin Ahmed Al-Sudairi. Promi- 
nent brothers include King Fahd 
(1921-2005), Crown Prince Sultan 
(1930-2011), Crown Prince Nayef 
and Prince Salman. The Governor 
of the Riyadh Province, Prince 
Salman is a well-respected man 
and the prime candidate to be- 
come Crown Prince after Nayef. 


responsible Even- 
for selecting - - — — tually, the 
Nayef as the grandsons 
new Crown of King Ab- 
Prine e:: dulaziz will 
However, it lead the 
remains un- government 
clear who of Saudi 
makes the Arabia. It 
ultimate is unclear 
choice and how funda- 
whether mental the 
or not the changes will 
King is still be when 
the ultimate that occurs, 
decider. but the Al- 
On Oct. legiance 
28, former Council will 
Saudi Am- certainly 
bassador to have a more 
the —- Unit- challenging 
ed States decision at 
| Prince Tur- that point. 
al-Faisal For now, one 

| discussed must focus 
thes ‘Counsy i, 2 sau seen or ; on Crown 
cil’s role at ALEX MUI/CARTOONS EDITOR Patericse 
the Arab- Nayet. 


US Policymakers Conference in 
Washington, DC. 
“T can tell you that the right 


| choice was made,” he said, refer- 
charine-ripe. One, it seems, must | 


encing Prince Nayef’s appoint- 
ment. “And it was made by the 
Bayah Council, which was es- 
tablished five years ago by King 
Abdullah to oversee the succession 
in the Kingdom. And in spite of all 


|. of the dire predictions of ‘Beltway’ 


experts, the council performed ex- 


| ceptionally well. And there was 


unanimity in his selection when 
the King nominated him.” 

Crown Prince Nayef is gener- 
ally seen as conservative, highly 
religious and a defender of the 
status quo. In 1975, he became 
the Minister of the Interior. Un- 
der that title, he has taken an 
aggressive stance against terror- 
ists and rejected calls for a more 
democratic Saudi Arabia. Ac- 
cording to British historian Rob- 
ert Lacey, Prince Nayef and King 


country in the world. The domi- 
nant branch of Islam in the King- 
dom — Wahhabism — is extreme- 
ly strict and resistant to change. 
Saudi Arabia has always struggled 
with modernization and Western- 
ization, and is rife with contra- 
dictions in the societal sphere. In 
one generation, massive improve- 
ments in infrastructure, technolo- 
gy and quality of life have created 
an intense conflict between the 
guardians of tradition and those 
who support liberalization. 

Earlier this year, the British 
Embassy in Riyadh polled Sau- 
dis on this issue. The results were 
staggering, 20 percent of Saudis 
favor political and social change, 
20 percent are content with the 
status quo, and 60 percent believe 
that reforms have gone too far un- 
der King Abdullah. These figures 
suggest that Crown Prince Nayef 
better represents the majority of 
Saudis than does King Abdullah. 


While he probably will not reverse 
King Abdullah's policies if he be- 
comes King, he will likely take a 
hard-line position on domestic is- 
sues. Relations between the United 
States and Saudi Arabia, however, 
will not be drastically affected. 

In the wake of Prince Sultan’s 
death, Saudi Arabia is emerg- 
ing as a subject of heated debate. 
The relationship between Saudi 


Arabia and United States is enig- 
matic in many ways, but patently 
bound by oil. As long as that fact 
remains, Americans must hope 
for smooth transitions of power 
in the Al-Saud family. Crown 
Prince Nayef is orthodox, even 
by Saudi standards, but he is also 
a pragmatic and intelligent indi- 
vidual intent on maintaining his 
country’s security. 


Bayly Winder is a sophomore Political 
Science major from Princeton, N.J. 


My big fat Greek debt bubble: Notes on a crisis 


| By GEORGE PETROCHEILOS 


s there a future for the 

Greek people, the Greek 

government and the Greek 

nation? There is no time 

for either daydreaming or 
guessing, nor for nightmarish 
scenarios, nor for wishful think- 
ing. The present ailing system 
need be dismantled and restruc- 
tured on new foundations. 

The primary budget surplus 
that many Greeks are hoping for 
will prove impossible to achieve 
if the hugely inflated Greek debt 
bubble is not completely removed 
from the Greek society. Behavior 
does not change by handing out 
orders or an attitude of slander- 
ing. The only thing that will help 
change the way of thinking and 
the everyday mentality is a slow 
but effective realization that de- 
velopment has lacked balance and 
stood precariously on a bubble. 

The Greek bubble includes, 


| surrounds and defines every 


‘modern-era’ Greek citizen. It in- 
tensifies social injustice and the 
resulting social inequality. 

This bubble has _ skyrock- 
eted consumerism but with no 
productive results. Success and 
prosperity increased mainly as a 
result of corruption, illegal trans- 
actions, the generous granting 
of privileges to certain, workers 
and unions, tax evasion and the 
embezzlement of state and social 
security funds. Hard and fraudu- 
lent acts brought wealth to many 
Greeks, regardless of industry. 

It is undisputable that those 
bubbles are a political issue, and 
thus needs to be resolved by poli- 
ticians, Action should be taken 
and decisions should be made. 
However, that is not an easy task. 

For many years inequality 
has existed in Greece. Political 
leaders have been benefitting 


wealthy, powerful and well- 
connected citizens to the cost of 
indigent citizens, unemployed 
citizens and pensioners. This has 
to change and if it does not, the 
debt will never resolve. 

Greek politicians fail to ac- 
knowledge the issues at hand. 
In a press conference three days 
ago, Evangelos Venizelos, the 

‘country’s Minister of Finance, 
claimed that the “sacrifices [of] 
the Greek people have paid off.” 

“These harsh measures are 
the country’s ticket towards al- 
leviation of the national debt,” he 
continued. 

I cannot help but dissent. These 
sacrifices, have not paid off yet 
and we still do not know if Greece 
will be alleviated of its huge debt. 
Such ear-caressing, political state- 
ments are cliché, outdated and 
Greek citizens are fed up with 
them. We are trying to get rid of 
this bubble. Such statements may 
have been effective in the past, 
in mild situations, but now the 
country is on fire! Today’s real- 
ity demands political acts,’ self- 
criticism, clear messages that will 
support and unify the nation. 
Greek politicians should finally 
consider acting like how they are 
supposed to act: like leaders. 

No one can say for sure to what 
extent the crisis will affect us or 
how long it will continue to harass 
the Greek population. Greeks have 
lived for the past 20 years in a state 
of albeit fictitious security; now, 
they are asked to jump into a state 
of controlled bankruptcy. 

The whole nation has had to 
radically change its rhythm of 
life, mentality and everyday hab- 
its and continue living in a new 
society, where everything will be 
completely different. Greeks need 
visible and radical political action 

to be taken that will bring more 


just changes to the lives of every » 
citizen. 

“Absolute poverty is not the 
problem in our societies. In the 
developed world we are not in 
need of more wealth but of more 
justice,” British epidemiologist 
Richard Wilkinson said, who 
studied the relation between in- 
equality and social problems in 
more than twenty countries — 
including Greece. 

In an interview with a Greek 
newspaper, Wilkinson  sup- 
ported that “equality must come 
about as a result of free choice.” 

“The citizens must under- 
stand that the more social equal- 
ity exists in a society, the better 
life quality will exist in all levels 
of that society,” he said. “It is a 
matter of societal education.” 

So what would the benefits 
be? Many: better physical and 
mental health, longer life expec- 
tancy, better education, lower 
crime and drug-use rate, more 
social trust and greater involve- 

_ment in community acts. 

Recession may aggravate in- 
equality but it may also take the 
edge off it. Let’s look at the previ- 
ous economic crisis, in the 1930s: 
The British Government passed 
laws that dropped the price of 

_ goods at a faster rate than that 
of salaries. Therefore, inequality 
was very much limited, as people 
could buy more, with less money! 

Although it is risky to compare 
the recession of the 1930s with 
that of the modern day, we can 
reach one conclusion: some Greek _ 
_ citizens are paying the price and 

some others are refusing to pay 
the cost of the crisis. The crisis 
that they brought to the Greek na- | 
tion. That is the bubble. — 


George Peitrocheilos is a junior Eco- 
nomics major from Athens, Greece. 
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Various live theater shows Taking a mental health day in Baltimore 
playing over the weekend 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


If you're a theatre buff 
and you want more live 
acting in your life, beyond 
what the multiple student 
acting groups offer on 
campus once every couple 
of months, Baltimore is a 
good place to be. 

At any point in time, 
there are always both 
large-scale shows and 
smaller pieces being per- 
formed in various venues 
across the city. 

You're A Good Man, Char- 
lie Brown, a musical about 
the boy in the yellow and 
black shirt and his dog 
Snoopy, is playing at the 
Catonsville Dinner Theatre 
through this weekend at 7 
p-m. 

Not into musicals? 
Check out American Buffalo 
by David Mamet at Center- 
stage — The Head Theatre. 

Mamet's understanding 
of the psychology of capi- 
talism is featured through- 


out this story, which centers 
around a trio of characters 
who plot to steal a rare coin 
from a pawn shop, but they 
are thwarted by their own 
selfishness. 

This show runs from 
Nov. 2 through Dec. 11 at 
2,7 or 8 p.m. depending on 
the day. Check the website 
for details on a_ specific 
day and for purchasing 
tickets. 

If longer theatre pieces 
aren’t your thing, check 
out The Baltimore Improv 
Group. They run shows 
every few weekends and 
bring their audiences to 
tears through their hilari- 
ous skits and spoofs. 

They are running a dou- 
ble special this Friday and 
Saturday at 8 p.m. in the 
Strand Theater. 

Although it may not 
seem like it at times, the- 
atre thrives in Baltimore. 
Catch a cab or use the 


Charm Circulator to see a | 


show and experience the 
magic of live theatre. 


COURTESY OF IUTAHTV 


Youre a Good Man, Charhe Brown will be playing at 7 p.m. this weekend. 


sure read- 


ve of takino some lime for yourself in the city 
How to get out of Homewood, where to go and the benefits of taking some time for yoursel! 1 y 


ometimes | like to 
disappear. 
Call this what 
you like — a men- 
tal health day, a 
date with myself — but we 
all know that sometimes, it 
is just necessary to take a 
day for yourself. 

Staying on the Home- 
wood campus can make 
this task difficult. If you sit 
in Gilman, you run the risk 
of a friend stopping to chat 
between class, and let’s not 
even talk about what hap- 
pens when you go to the 
Hopkins social hub, a.k.a. 
the library. 

Here are a few places to 
escape the stress of your 
scholarly life and chill out. 
(Fine, you can bring your 
homework too, you Hop- 
kins student). 


Towson Town Center 

Yeah, this sounds real 
original, right? 

But. take a. mall trip 
alone. You can do the solo- 
shopping thing (it’s a lot 


| more fun to try on the same 
thing four times without 


your friends rushing you) 
or go another route. 
Bring your class read- 


ing, or 
dare I sug- 
gest plea- 


ing, and 


| take a seat 


at the in-mall Starbucks 
or the one at the Barnes & 
Noble. I prefer sitting at 
Nordstrom Café. 

Located on the top level 
of Nordstrom, the Café 


| offers soups and_ salads 


among other tasty lunch 
treats. 

Also, you get free choc- 
olates with your bill. Even 


| | better. 


Campus (of a school 
that isn’t yours) 

Take the Collegetown 
shuttle to MICA or Loyola 
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COURTESY OF WHATWILLTHEYLEARN.COM 
Take a trip to Towson Mall and spend some time shopping or studying. 


or Towson and get off. 
Walk in the direction of 
the general masses. 
Find the dining hall, 
the library or the student 
union: (you 
Warner ‘7°. 
ti homsme 
things that 
other uni- 
versities 
normally have). 

Don’t wear your JHU 
sweatshirt. Eat lunch or do 
your work. 

It can be nice to be at a 
place where no one knows 
you. 


Towson Place 

Similar to the mall sug- 
gestion, hop on the Colleg- 
etown and go run some er- 
rands by yourself. 

Stock up on paper tow- 
els at Target, bargain shop 
at Walmart and TJ Max or 
have coffee at Panera. 


vis 


Inner Harbor 

Take yourself on a cul- 
tural date. 

Go to the Maryland Sci- 
ence Center or the Aquar- 
ium. Explore your artsy 
side at the American Vi- 
sionary Art Museum and 
then climb up Federal Hill 
and look out on the Inner 
Harbor — it’s hard not 
to admit to the beauty of 
Baltimore from that view- 
point. 

Treat yourself to ice 
cream and boutique shop- 
ping at Harbor East. 

Or, if you want to dedi- 
cate yourself to more sub- 
stantive food, samplings, - 
it Little It b : vse 
wind down any day with 
coffee and a cannoli at Va- 
carro’s. 


Ellicott City 
If you have a car, drive 


ee 


down to Ellicott City for 
the day. 
Think of a more devel- 


oped, less hipster-esque 


Hampden. 

You can spend the day 
walking from shop to 
shop, or you could get a 
little exercise and walk the 
Trolley Trail that drops 
you in residential Catons- 


ville. 


Meditation Centers 

If you need a little more 
guidance in your relax- 
ation, head to a meditation 
center. 

Many of them have 
open sitting, guided 
meditation and Buddhist- 
centric exercises. The Bal- 
timore Shambhala Medi- 
tation Center is located 
around the corner of the 
Marylander Apartment 
Building. 


Centennial Park 

Again, another  car- 
required visit. At Cen- 
tennial, you can walk the 
2.4 mile loop around the 
lake or have a picnic in 
more seasonally appropri- 
ate weather. If you like to 
fish, you can do that too. 
The 324-acre park is scenic 
enough that you'll forget 
about the sirens and loud- 
mouthed partiers that 
keep you up late at night 
in the city. 


So, in writing this, I 
have recognized a com- 
mon theme in my chill-out 
days: work and food. But 
that’s just me. 

The important thing is 
to go somewhere by your- 
self and get away from 
whatever is worrying you 


even get a little crazy and 
turn off your phone for an 
hour. 

Sometimes it’s just nice 
to disconnect from every- 
thing for a while. 


Calendar 
of JHU 
Events 


Thurs. Nov. 3 


Play Date with Pi 
Beta Phi 
4:— Opin 
AMR | MPR 


Pi Beta Phi will be 
taking you back to 
the good old days 
of juice boxes and 
coloring. 


VIVAZ 2nd Annual 
Dance Showcase 


7—9p.m. 
Arellano Theatre 


The VIVAZ dance 
team will be put- 
ting on their 2nd 
performance _ of 
the semester. 
There will be guest 
performances by 
S.L.A.M., Temps 
d‘Afrique and 


Jhanak. Catered Ca- 
ribbean food will be 
served and admis- 
sion is free. 


OMA Game Night 
7—10p.m. 
Nolan’s 


Take a study break 
with Nolan’s and 
enjoy free games 
and pizza. Various 
video games will 
be available, includ- 
ing the new Dance 
Central 2, as well as 
several gift cards 
giveaways and a 
raffle. 


Frisbees and Fidos 
2—5p.m. 
The Beach 


Support the local 
animal shelter by 
playing with pup- 
pies and having 
some free food. 


There will be fris-. 


bees, t-shirts for 


sale as well as dogs 
for adoption. 


JHU Football v.s. 
F&M 


12 — 3 p.m: 
Homewood Field 


Come see the last 
home game of the 
season and join the 
Blue Jays as they 
play against Frank- 
lin and Marshall. 


Baltimore Through 
Paint 
2—5)p.m. 
Outside MSE 


The CSC will be 
sponsoring a free 
bus tour exploring 
Baltimore’s murals. 
Be sure to register 
online. 


Sweetness in 
Starlight 
Tae 1 Dim. 
Glass Pavilion 


The 
Council is hosting 
their annual fall for- 
mal. There will be 
performances by 
different student 
groups as well as 
Chinesé food. Tick- 


Inter-Asian |. 


Calendar 
of B’more 
Events 


Eureka! Jewelry 
Fair at the Walters 
10.a.m. —*5.p.m. 
The Walters Art 
Museum 


This 8th  annu- 
al jewelry event 
showcases 20 of 
the top American 
jewelers. Pieces 
range from tradi- 
tional to contem- 


porary. There will 
be lectures, work- 
shops and more. 
Admission is $15. 


Greek Heritage 
Festival 
1a.m. — 11 p.m. 

_ Annunciation Ca- 

thedral . 


ets are $10. 


This three-day fes- ‘Jennifer 


tival of Greek cul- 
ture will feature 
traditional food, 
music, dancing and 
crafts. Proceeds 
from this event will 
go towards further- 
ing, cultural and 
community  pro- 
gramming at the 
church. 


will be performing 
in “Ode to the Di- 


u 
. 


Vas 
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First Friday at BARE 
HeARTwares 7p. 
J67—38 Dan: Baltimore Museum 
3512 Keswick Road of Art 
Shop for unique The Full Circle 


pieces of art at 
HeARTwares. 
There will be a live 
performance by a 
local musician, Mi- 
chael Huckleberry. 


Dance Company is 
presenting works 
by seven chore- 
Ographers, — each 
showing a different 
perspective on anx- 


iety, stereotypes 
| Sat.Nov. 5 | and secrets relating 
to body image. 
Bravo Lyric Opera 
Cabaret Series | Sun. Nov. 6 | 
7:30 —'9 p.m. 
Germano’s Trat- “What Would 
toria Blossom Do? 
= 2D.M. 
James Harp will be = Germano’s Trat- 
directing a cabaret toria 
series presented 
by The Lyric Op- Christina Crerar will 
era House and _ besinging the song- 


performed by the 


finest opera per- - 


formers in the area. 
Guest performer 
Edwards 


book of Blossom 
Dearie in. “What 
Would — Blossom 
Do?” accompanied 
by piano and guitar! 
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his Single of the 
Week, “Hold My 
Breath,” . 
from 


comes 

Holy 

Ghost!, an elec- 

tro pop duo hailing from 
New York. 

Throughout their rise, 
Nick Millhiser and Alex 
Frankel have managed to 
combine their disco pop 
influences with modern, 
relatable beats by add- 
ing plenty of synth to old 
school disco. 


synthed up vocals makes 
this single perfect as a par- 
ty/dance song. 

I can see hipsters across 
the world lining up to 
dance to the crisp, clean 
electric guitar sound. 

The verses in the first 
half of the song are rela- 
tively slow and controlled 
compared to the chorus, 
which is repeated several 
times at the end of “Hold 
My Breath.” 

It is then 


ee sped up, 
J ay ~/ with an 
Se Be Hot Singles on even catch- 
along ne ier beat 
same  mu- the ant PN a ce 
sical lines rap-like 
as LCD | Said.” Ske 
Soundsys- Internet: Holy Spend: : 
tem and Cut L H ly 

pay mee ges 
Feaane G ost! S° Hold My Ghost! has 
in addition already 
to making Breath” come out 
their own 


music, Mill- 
hiser and 
Frankel are well known 
for their remixes of bands 
like Phoenix and Moby, 
plus remixes of their own 
songs. 

“Hold My Breath” is a 
single off of Holy Ghost!’s 


self-titled album Holy 
Ghost!. 
MGMT's “Kids” first 


comes to mind when lis- 
tening to the beginning 
beat of “Hold My Breath” 
‘as it is nearly the same. 
But fear not, “Hold My 
Breath” soon proves itself 
as dynamic in its own right. 
Its perky beat and clear, 


with three 
remixes of 
“Hold My 
Breath.” 

The “Hold My Breath 
(Tiger & Woods Remix)’ 
is decidedly more rock 
‘n’ roll at a whopping 9:10 
minutes. 

The “Cosmic Kids Re- 
mix” is more synthesized 
and danceable, 


By RACHEL WITKIN 


Managing Editor 


Nolan’s was packed 
with Scrubs fans when 
The Blanks, the a cappel- 
la group from the hit TV 
show, performed for Hop- 
kins students last Thurs- 
day. 

The group com- 
prised of baritone Sam 
Lloyd, who played Ted 
Buckland on Scrubs, tenor 


Philip McNiven, _ bari- 
tone George Misetlis and 
bass Paul F. Perry — is 


most known for its per- 
formances on Scrubs as 
Ted’s Band, or The Worth- 
less Peons. The event was 
hosted by the Nolan’s Stu- 
dent Lounge. 

They started off the 
show with one of their 
classics, “Underdog,” 
which most Scrubs fans 
should have recognized 
as one of the catchy TV 
theme songs performed in 


| early seasons of the show. 


whereas | 


the “Falty DL Remix” is | 


quieter. These remixes 
prove that Holy Ghost! is 
more than just disco pop, 


and we can expect much | 


more from the duo in the 
future. 


— Rachel Schnalzer 


Bae 
a 
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Musical duo Holy Ghost! releases their single “Hold My Breath.” 


While these men all 
have fantastic voices, their 
creative choreography and 
dynamic facial expres- 
sions made it apparent 


| from the start that this 


was going to be an enter- 
taining performance. 
Their dance moves were 
very simple, yet hilarious, 
which is one of the best 
ways for a cappella singers 


| to retain their pitch and 


still catch the attention of 


|| the audience through their 


| motions. 


After The Blanks per- 


| formed their first song, 


they did their first comedy 
sketch, which provided 
the theme for the entire 
show. 

They informed the au- 
dience that an agent was 
sitting in the front row, 
and they needed to im- 
press her in order to get 
her to sign the contract 
that she had written up 
on toilet paper. Yes, toilet 
paper. 

To get their contract 
signed, their show had to 
have certain components. 


| These included having a 


guest performer; a celeb- 
rity somewhere in the au- 


Student curator gets to see the fruits 


Inan effort to explore the in- 
digenous arts scene on campus, 
The News-Letter has decided to 
profile the previously unexam- 
ined student artists who have 
successfully showcased their 
works in the D.C.-metro area. 


Print by Print: Series 
from Diirer to Lichtenstein, 
the Baltimore Museum 
of Art’s new exhibition 
uniquely features what 
most art museum exhibi- 
tions do not — objects ex- 


“Portrait clusively 

Art- from their 
vo" Sofialatarola oor“ 
spotlight 9 ‘ lection, 
students. Portrait of an Artist 5 “=! « 
who have help from 
contrib- eleven 


uted to the Hopkins arts scene. 
The piece will be written by the 
student him-or-herself in order 
to preserve the artistic integrity 
of the work as well as to high- 
light the artistic process. 

Sofia Iatarola is a junior 
Art History major in the 
Krieger School of Arts & Sci- 
ences who, as part of a class 
taught here at Hopkins, had the 
chance to put together an exib- 
hibit last spring called Print 
by Print: Series from Diirer to 
Lichtenstein. The exhibit is on 
display now at The Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 


curators, ten of them stu- 
dents from Hopkins and 
MICA. 

I along with seven 
other classmates from 
Homewood, Ali Good, 
Christie Young-Smith, 
JuWon Park, Michele Ly, 
Hayley Plack, Cassandra 
McClure, Meaghan Lavin 
and two students from 
MICA, Jennifer Tam and 
Nicholas Simko, enrolled 
in the Spring 2011 course, 
Paper Museunts: Exhib- 
iting Prints at the BMA. 
Throughout the course, 


COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


my fellow classmates and I 
would report once a week 
to the staff 
entrance of 
the BMA: 

Ev ery 
week our 
te aie hen 
Rena Hois- 
ington, As- 
sociate Cu- 
rator and 
Die'part- 
ment Head 
of Prints, 
Drawings 
and’ Pho- : 
tographs, 
would _ es- 
cort us 
through the 
galleries, a 
couple- of 
doors that required swipe 
cards and the BMA li- 
brary into the study room, 
Whose annex housed 
more than 65,000 prints. 

After taking Intro to 
European Art History my 
freshman year, | became 
familiar with 
all of two, may- 
be even three, 
prints. During 
our first les- 
son, Professor 
Hoisington 
showed us the 
highlights — of 
their — collec- 
tion, which 
included the 
only prints I’ve 
learned about 
Albrecht 
Direr’s “Apoc- 
alypse” and 
Giovanni Pira- 


Mane 


Rattery's “Scene Five" is from his 2008 portfolio Open House: Five Engraved Scenes. nesi’s “Imagi- 
” i 


. 
‘ 


COURTESY OF SOFIA IATAROLA 
latarola studies art history. 


dience, drama that led toa 
high stakes situation and 
good transitions. 

Their geeky charm 
shone during this sketch, 
as they lamented that they 
had never performed a 
live show before (a lie) and 
that they didn’t know if 
they could handle all of 
the conditions. They re- 
gained their “confidence” 
in themselves, however, 
once they agreed that a 
cappella is cool because 
“chicks dig a cappella.” 

Yes, a cappella is super 
cool, which is a good con- 
cept for everyone to un- 
derstand. But even more 
importantly, it was hilari- 
ous hearing these middle- 
aged men talk about their 
insecurities. 

The Blanks continued 
with their line-up of TV 
theme songs, including 
“Speedracer,” “Charles 
in Charge,” “Six Million 
Dollar Man” and “Facts of 
Life.” 


Their boy-band-esque 


of her labor 


nary Prisons.” 
Immediately impres- 
sive in that 
two of the 
world’s most 


prints were 


feet before 
my eyes, 
the most 


unique part 
of this class 
and the ex- 
hibition is 
the simple 
fact that the 
BMA ~ had 
the — com- 
plete series, 
as these 
prints, pre- 
viously 
isolated 
whether in art history lec- 
tures or other exhibitions, 
were meant to be viewed. 

Each week our class 
would convene and pres- 
ent a short talk and mock 
museum label for an as- 
signed series, going cen- 
tury by century. Addition- 
ally, we would visit the 
study room outside of class 
for “one-on-one” time with 
our series. These visits, 
the true meat of the class, 
meant being able to exam- 
ine the series beyond using 
magnifying glasses to spot 
all of the details in elabo- 
rate series like Robert van 
Audenaurde’s “The Tri- 
umph of Caesar.” 

During these visits, we 
talked indispensably with 
our professor and the rest 
of the department, gaining 
insight with these series that 

See PORTRAIT, pace B5 


| 
fa mo Uls 


CAROLYN HAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
The Blanks, famous for their participation in hit television show Scrubs, rocked Nolan's at Charles Commons. 


harmonies really fit the 
cheesy tone of the songs. 

While Lloyd, who is the 
most famous member of 
the group, has a great solo 
voice, he did not stand out 
as much as the others. Mc- 
Niven easily has the best 
range, as he harmonized 
every song at a beautiful- 
ly high pitch. These high 
notes defined each song, 
augmenting The Blanks’s 
goofiness. 

The other two members 
had their own shining mu- 
sical moments, but their 
attitudes were far more 
important. 

Miserlis, the only mem- 
ber with a proud head of 
hair, was’ by far the most 
attractive, and he owned 
it. 

At one point, he even 
included pelvic thrusts as 
a part of his choreography. 

Perry stood out be¢ause 
of his adorable awkward- 
ness and his ability to sing | 
resounding bass notes to 
a nonsensical song while 
looking dead serious. 
He contributed most to 
the comedy of the show, 


which ranged from telling 
the audience how nervous 
he was because he didn’t 
know how to implement 
good transitions to be- 
ing the scapegoat for the 
group’s problems. 

The show then took a 
slightly ridiculous turn, as 
Lloyd spent a few minutes 
talking to a mechanical 
pumpkin and trying to get 
it to suggest a Halloween 
song. 

While audience mem- 
bers who had not heard 
their songs before might 
have been momentarily 
confused at this. a a 
it soon became very cle 
exactly how talented these 
men were. 

They incorporated the 
mechanical = pumpkin’s 
sadistic chant into their 
“Happy Halloween,” play- 
ing it at exactly the right 
times-and on exactly the 
correct pitch. 

This took a lot of 
thought and coordination, 
as the men had to figure 
out what key a talking 
pumpkin spoke “Happy, 

SEE BLANKS, PAGE B4 


My little Pony: now 20 
"percent more awesome 


By ALEX MUI 


Cartoons Editor 


First, forget all your pre- 
vious notions about My 
Little Pony. This is not your 
mother’s show. The phrase 
“never judge a book by its 
cover” has never been tru- 
er for Friendship is Magic. 

The show was created 
Lauren Faust, the wife of 
the Powerpuff Girls and 
Foster’s Home for Imaginary 
Friends creator and ani- 
mator. She was denied by 
countless studios when 
pitching her Galaxy Girls 
show for the same rea- 
son: girls don’t watch car- 
toons. 

When pitching to Has- 
bro, she was told they 
wanted her to reboot their 
My Little Pony series, under 
the title Magic is Friendship. 
Faust signed on but said she 
hated the idea that a show 
“for girls” would be associ- 
ated with everything “cute, 

, pink and lame” and would 
not make a show aimed to- 
wards a single age group or 
gender. 

Faust organized a team 
of veteran animators and 
started from scratch. This 
was the perfect recipe; not 
only was the animation 
team made up of pioneers 
in the industry, but there 
were also talented voice 

actresses voicing the char- 
acters. And yet the show 


was criticized before its air 
date. The harshest critique 
came from Amid Amidi of 
Cartoon Brew, who claimed 
the era of creator-driven 
television was over and 
said the show was “a 
white flag-waving mo- 
ment for the TV animation 
industry.” 

However, Magic is Friend- 
ship shone through as an- 
exceptional author’s work. 
It would be more accurate 
to say that this is an original 
work that just has the unfor- 
tunate association with the 
original Hasbro line. 

If it had human char- 
acters rather than pastel- 
colored ponies it would 
be recognized by many 
more people. And while 
it’s no Citizen Kane or Clan- 
nad it does clearly stand 
out as one of the better 
works in today’s media. 
After Amidi’s article was 
published in 2010, many 

rushed to defend the show, 
drawing the attention of 
other critics, animators’ 
and the public who were 
inspired to watch. It was 
met with glowing reviews. 

Among the most avid 
viewers are the fans known 
as the brony (combination 
of bro and pony). Many are 
teens and college students 
who grew up in the 90’s 
cartoon renaissance, the 
invasion of Japanese an 
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Megadeth, Metallica, Mastodon fight it out 


alloween 


day. 


sucked. 


First off, Metallica’s col- 
laboration album (with Lou 
Reed) was terrible. Like, rip 
my skin off terrible. Like 
flay my eyeball terrible. Like 
stab me in the knee, then rip 


my whole leg off terrible. 

I listened through the al- 
bum once and only once. If I 
never have to hear any song 
or reference to it again, I'll 
still die a little sadder than I 
would have before Lulu. ’m 
never going to reclaim that 
happiness. People are going 
to ask me what the happiest 
day in my life was, and I’m 
going to say the day before 


I listened to Lulu. That's © 


how bad it was. Why was 
it so bad? Well, that’s actu- 
ally pretty simple. Metal- 
lica is really good metal. 
Lou Reed is kinda sorta fa- 
mous for being kinda sorta 
good fifty years ago. He's 
the front man to The Vel- 
vet Underground, which I 
didn’t actually know until 
I Googled it. I’ve listened to 
some of his stuff since then 


has 
always been a 
very metal holi- 
Demons 
and ghosts and blood and 
horror? Brutal. But when 
Metallica and Megadeth 
released albums on Oct. 
31, this Halloween was set 
to be a doozy. Too bad it 


COURTESY OF WWW.AMAZON.COM 
The good, the bad and the unbelievably ugly in this year’s metal, as told by columnist Buddy Sola. 


and give him a very luke- 
warm thumb up. 

Anyway, you know how 
sometimes something is 
more than the sum of its 
parts? This album is less 
than the sum of its parts. 
Metallica on their own? 
Spectacular. Lou Reed on 
his own? Not my taste, 


crap the other half. 

At least that would be 
mildly respectful to his part- 
ners. Instead, he seemed to 
dominate the whole album. 
I can picture it: Rob Trujillo 
lays down a monolithic bass 
line, Kirk Hammett plays 
with the key on guitar and 
then Lou shows up and says, 


but | prob- evar 
ably some- guys, let’s 
bast To- Buddy Sola bring it 
eethen? down. 
One of Chill out. 
the worst low Cul tur (© Cool off” 
transgres- And then 


sions against music ever. 
And I know I favor Metalli- 
ca in this, but I’m just going 
to say it. I think it’s Lou's 
fault. See, in the land of folk 
rock, what he wants to do 
works. He wants to play a 
few chords, say some mild- 
ly profound crap and move 
onto the next song. 

In the land of metal, you 
wanna blend the guitar and 
the vocals into the melody, 
you want to create signifi- 
cant movements through 
the music, you want to em- 
power the bass and drums 
to drive your song. And 
those worlds don’t mix. 
See, it’d be okay if Lou Reed 
wanted to write some lyrics 
and sing some metal, hell, 
it‘'d be okay if he wanted to 
do that half the time and 
whine about 8th grader 


The Blanks get blank-et 
approval at Nolan’s 


BLANKS, From B3 
happy, happy Halloween!” 
in. This is one of the props 
that The Blanks are the most 
famous for, as they also used 
a talking toy while perform- 
ing “Commandos (Attack).” 
They decided to sing “Su- 
perman,” the theme song 
from Scrubs next. Lloyd 
decided that he was sick of 
the song, yelled at Perry and 
left the stage, reappearing in 
the audience as an Italian ice 
cream man who looks a lot 
like Lloyd and can sing like 
Lloyd too. 

The band decided this 
was a dramatic moment 
where the stakes couldn't 
be higher (two items on 
their checklist). They sang 
with the “ice cream man” 
acting as Lloyd. This sketch 
was repeated again later in 
the show, when someone 
else yelled at Perry, left the 
stage and reappeared as an 
Italian ice cream man, giv- 
ing The Blanks plenty of 
high stakes drama. It was 
funny the first two times, 
but the third time they did 
it, it seemed like a waste of 
time. ' 
They then told the 
crowd that their friend 
Zach Braff from Scrubs 
was in the audience, pre- 
tending that he was in the 
back for two seconds. Most 
of the audience members 
actually turned around to 
look for him. The Blanks 
counted this as their celeb- 
rity in the audience. 

After singing “The Riff 
Song” and. shamelessly 


promoting their Riding the 
Wave album, the group 
performed “Somewhere 
Over The Rainbow.” This 
was one of their best per- 
formances, along with 
their rendition of “Hey 
Ya.” While these songs 
were melodically stripped 
down, which showcased 
their voices, it was not true 
a cappella, as Lloyd played 
the ukulele and Miserlis 
brought out a zylophone. 

A cappella music is 
unique because singers 
do not only sing words, 
but aim to accurately imi- 
tate instruments. That as- 
pect of a cappella singing 
is somewhat taken away 
when real instruments are 
involved as well. How- 
ever, their cover of “Hey 
Ya” sounded great with 
only their four voices and 
few instruments. By this 
point, after singing unique 
Christmas carols and their 
rendition of oldies, the men 
were pretty sweaty. They 
still got the “agent” to sign 
their toilet paper contract 
though. The show came to 
a conclusion with several 
pop songs, where Miserlis 
was a scarily accurate ver- 
sion of Katy Perry. 

Overall, The Blanks’ live 
performance was a highly 
entertaining and musically 
impressive show. While the 
comedy and talking toys 
may have gotten repetitive 
at a point, they made the 
show unique and show- 
cased both great singing 
and funny choreography. 


he bleats like a sheep for the 
whole album. I’m just gonna 
lay it on the line. Don’t buy 
this album. Don’t even tell 
anyone how funny my re- 
view of this album was, 
because just talking about 
it will infect them with the 
terribleness of it all. Don’t do 
it. Save yourself. 

Go buy Mastodon’s latest 
album. I already wrote a re- 
view of it, but I just wanna 
plug it again because this is 
good metal. I'd heard Mast- 
odon before The Hunter, but 
this made me want to have 
their children. As a dude, 
have their children as a 
dude. If you want to hear 
why you should buy it, go 
on YouTube and listen to 
the songs. Even if you think 
all metal is bad because 
you heard one bad screamo 
band (by the way, screamo 
isn’t metal #futurecolumn- 
topic) go listen to Mastodon. 
It’ll change your mind. 
You know what else might 


change your mind? Mega- 
deth. I know their name 
is idiotic, but their music 
is surprisingly good. They 
just released their thirteenth 
album, THIRT3EN, and it 
really changed my opinion 
of them. They’re famous as 
the not-as-good-as_ Metal- 
lica band, but here, they 
triumph. Megadeth doesn't 
make Metallica’s mistake. 
They stick to what they’re 
good at. Dave Mustaine, the 
frontman, is known for two 
things: socially conscious 
lyrics and strong guitar 
work. This album deliv- 
ers heavily on both. Some 
songs are anthems criticiz- 
ing government, economics, 
political stances, address- 
ing topics like the drug war 
in Mexico, or the failure of 
prisons and the death sen- 
tence. Others are just badass 
riffs shredded in the style 
of “Hanger 18” or “Tornado 
of Souls” from their classic 
days. 

And it’s not as though 
Megadeth hasn’t inno- 
vated. This is one of their 
first albums that sounds 
like one complete work, 
rather than a collection of 
cool sounding riffs. The 
best example of this is the 
transition between “Fast 
Lane” and “Black Swan.” 
They end one song with a 
solo, then begin the next 
with the same solo’s chord 
progression, but flipped 
and modulated. When I 
first heard it, the transi- 
tion sounded like part of 
the same song. And then 
I started hearing it every- 
where. 

Themes in “Public En- 
emy No. 1” were repeated 
in “Deadly Nightshade.” 
Lyrics in “We the People” 
are mirrored in “Millenium 
of the Blind.” Together, the 
album as a whole is a com- 
plete work, not a collection 
of singles. And while there 


are definately songs that are _ 
more than single worthy © 


(“Thirteen,” the final track, 
is certainly most worthy of 
this title) the album doesn’t 
fragment itself. Rather, it 
builds something larger, 
grander and greater. 

If Metallica had learned 
to do the same, maybe 
Lulu could have been their 
best album yet. Still, it’s 
always good to see a good 
band rise, so maybe this 
Halloween wasn’t wasted 
afterall. And, I suppose, if 
Lulu still gets me down, I 
can always go headbang to 
Master of Puppets. 


If Kanye West wants to 
wear a leather gladiator tu- 
nic with matching leather 
leggings that’s okay. If Jay- 
Z needs to rep New York, 
Baltimore doesn’t mind. 
The Watch the Throne Tour is 
basically a free pass for two 
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Kanye had a different 
type of poise. He strutted 
and danced, underwent 
numerous costume chang- 
es (while still maintaining 
the leather bottoms) and 
largely ignored the audi- 
ence at the beginning of the 


“epaee show. 
elove After 

artists to ° RAL The 

do whet | Last Week Live | °°. 

BA va ‘Watch the Throne’ Jour: say Ps 
re y 

grea | Jay-Z and Kanye West | « ree 

k pee about 


into the 26 stop tour, Jay 
and Kanye brought huge 
energy to Ist Mariner Are- 
na on Tuesday night. They 
opened with “H.A.M.” 
standing on two facing 
platforms. One was at the 
front of the stage and the 
other was in middle of the 
audience. As they rapped, 
both platforms ascended 
bringing each performer 
into a space between nose- 
bleed and the floor. 

The setup implied a 
duel, but the concert was 
never competitive. Jay and 
Kanye each had solo time to 
perform their hits, but they 
interspersed tracks from 
Watch the Throne so they 
could perform together 
throughout the 37-song set. 

Jay-Z remained (rela- 
tively) understated and 
calm throughout the show. 
He embodied the older 
mentor figure and was 
generous both with Kanye 
and in terms of audience 
interaction. He frequently 
pointed to specific people, 
acknowleding them and 
calling them out. All of 
the show’s best moments 


the importance of holding 
on to loved ones. After this 
self-indulgence, though, he 
was much more friendly. 
During the duo’s three rep- 
etitions of “N----- in Paris” 
at the end of the show, 
Kanye was smiling openly. 

The concert had fire 
balls, sweet lasers and vid- 
eos of snarling Rottweilers, 
but it also had a politically 
charged video montage 
set to Louis Armstrong’s 
“Wonderful World.” Most 
importantly, Kanye and 
Jay’s genuine affection and 
mutual admiration came 
through any staged cama- 
raderie, Their self-posses- 
sion and command was 
truly enviable. 

The audience roared 
through the whole concert 
and the rappers supported 
one another when they 
were both on stage by sing- 
ing each other’s lyrics and 
leading key lines. 

“Baltimore blew every 
city off the map thus far,” 
Jay said toward the end of 
the show. 

Basically Tuesday night 
was mad real. 


included Jay-Z’s broad and 


genuine grin. 


— Lily Newman 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Jay-Z (above) and Kanye West performed certain songs on moving cubes. 


My Little Pony proves that friendship is magical 


PONY, From B3 

ime, and the advent of You- 
Tube. My Little Pony can be 
compared to other cult ani- 
mated hits like Invader Zim, 
Spongebob, Phineas and Ferb, 
Adventure Time, and Lucky 
Star, wherein the combina- 
tion of nostalgia for child- 
hood cartoons, use of Japa- 
nese anime style visuals, 
children and adult humor, 
and the unique character 
driven plots makes the 
show a hit with the hipster 
crowd. 

This is one of the few 
shows with a female cast 
that do not adhere to ste- 
reotypes or use them as 
a crutch. Fans have em- 
braced it for having well 
rounded protagonists that 
encompass non-traditional 
role models, showing chil- 
dren there is more than 
one way to be a person. 


The main story starts off 
with the antisocial Twilight 
Sparkle, who spends her time 
wrapped up in studying. 
She ignores the life around 
her spending it in isolation, 
much like most Hopkins stu- 
dents on D-Level. 

During the course of the 
first episode she is roped 
into social interactions with 
other ponies when sent to 
Ponyville. There she teams 
up with other ponies to de- 
feat the villain Nightmare 
Moon. Afterward Twilight 
finally realizes how won- 
derful it is to be with the 
other ponies. Hearing this, 
her mentor informs Twi- 
light she should continue 
her studies in Ponyville 
with her new friends. 

The plot is driven more 
by character interactions and 
storylines that can apply to 
real life, unlike the cookie 


COURTESY OF WWW.EQUESTRIADAILY.COM 
The ponies prepare for battle to preserve their friendship with each other. 


cutter Disney-like _ stories. 
The ponies act like real peo- 
ple. The comedy comes from 
their different personalities 
playing off one another. The 
visual expressions and witty 
dialogue harken back to clas- 
sical cartoons. Many of the 
ponies have clashing quali- 
ties and would not normally 
interact if it wasn’t for their 
common friends. 

At some point every 
member of the cast goes 
through a mental break 
down. They sometimes an- 
noy each other and even get 
into physical fights, but real- 
ize they have a lot in com- 
mon. The stories dealt with 
in a believable manner. The 
characters are never static 
and once you think you 
have a favorite, another does 
something completely dif- 
ferent that wins your heart. 
And like most children’s 
shows there are morals to be 
learned they are approached 
in an organic manner and 
not forced on the viewer. 

The show even makes 
fun its equestrian cast. In 


one scene, the male Spike. 


enters a dressing room to 
the disappointment of a fe- 
male pony before another 
points out that they don’t 
normally wear clothing. 
Another scene has Twilight 
turning mice into horses 
to pull a carriage only to 
be met with an awkward 
expression from the other 
ponies. : 

The brony culture is also 


; 


an interesting aspect of the 
show. These fans pointed 
out a crossed eyed pony in 
the first episode they called 

Derpy, who Faust has kept 

around in honor of the fans. 

Another pony with an hour- 

glass mark was affection- 

ately dubbed Dr. Whooves, 
in honor of his resemblance 
to the Time Lord. Lines like 

“it needs to be about 20% 

cooler” have made their 

way into the internet lexi- 
con. The fans are also re- 
sponsible for money raised 
in a charity auction for the 

Japanese earthquake. Four 
original drawings by Faust 
made over $15,000 ($3100 ex- 
tra when including a piece 
generously given by Faust 
toa fan who sold her posses- 
sions for the bidding). 

_ But for every fan there 
will be a hater. Yet it appears 
almost every negative com- 
ment made about the show 
only applies to the older My 
Little Pony series, and not its 
present incarnation. 

The reason most hate 
Friendship is Magic is be- 
cause they haven’t seen 
it. Despite this animosity, 
the bronies are respectful; 
embracing the show’s mes- 
sage of love and tolerances. 

My Little Pony: Friendship 
is Magic won the Best Car- 
toon of the Year in 2010 and 
is presently in its second 
season airing on the Hub 
Network. If you have not 
seen this show yet, watch it 
now. Welcome to the Herd. 
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ARTIST 


Coldplay 


ALBUM 


Mylo Xyloto 


LAB 


EMI 


RELEASED 


Oct. 24, 2011 


If Mylo Xyloto were an 
album released by almost 
any other band, it would 
be an undisputed triumph, 
a paramount to be lauded. 
It is, however, Coldplay’s 
fifth studio album, and 
being entwined with the 
name. of Coldplay brings 
about certain expectations. 

The near-unpronounce- 
able Mylo Xyloto is a very 
good album (there is no 
doubt about that) but it 
is not a great album, and 
that, unfortunately, is its 
Sha fault. 

“It’s from the point of 
jew of two people who 
are a bit lost,” Chris Martin 
told BBC last winter about 
the concept album. “Two 
like-minded outsiders who 
meet in a very difficult en- 
vironment and therefore 
have a journey together.” 

Mylo Xyloto kicks off 
with its title track crafted 
in Coldplay’s usual fashion 
— a short instrumental vi- 


subtlety, and it speaks di- 
rectly of the album’s main 
themes, love and dystopia: 
“Through chaos as it swirls/ 
It's us against the world.” 


strumental vignette, Cold- 
play’s first single from the 
album and instant classic, 
“Every Teardrop is a Water- 
fall,” picks up the rhythm 
again in its intensity and 


for rebellious youths. 
“Major Minus” deviates 
from the thread of the al- 
bum, delving into a sound 
a little darker, a little angrier 
and a little closer to true 


rock rather than the elec- | 


tronic anthem pop genre 
that Coldplay skirts around. 
The variation is appreciated, 
but on the whole this track is 
on the weak side, repetitive 
and uninteresting. 
Coldplay then switch- 
es gears completely with 
“U.B.O,,” an introspective, 


prayer-like ballad. It’s on | 
the short side, with simple, 


heart-felt lyrics and plain 
“instrumentals, but there’s 
something very real and 
sincere in this song. Remi- 
niscent of Coldplay’s roots 
like “Yellow” or “The Sci- 
entist,” its nostalgia at its 
best for Coldplay fans. 
Butif “U.F.O.” isa throw- 
back to old school Coldplay, 
the pulsing beat, wishy- 
washy lyrics and electronic 
sound of the next track is 
a far cry from its origins. 


gnette, the first 
of three scat- 
tered through- 
out the album. 
A chaos of mu- 
sic, sounds pile 
upon sounds, 
but build ten- 
sion as_ they 
segues seam- 
lessly into the 


“Princess of 
China” was 
perhaps a risk 
for Coldplay, 
a collabora- 
tion with Ri- 
hanna, but it 
did not pay 
off as the re- 
sult is bland, 


first full track 
of the album. 
“Hurts like 


Heaven” 
sets off at a brisk pace, 
background electrics bub- 
bling in a busy mix, but it 
all melds together as the 
chorus builds into an at- 
mospheric, anthemic feel. 


Likewise, “Paradise,” 
the second single to be re- 
leased from Mylo Xyloto and 
one of the album's stron- 
gest tracks is heralded by 
the loose strings that recall 
tracks from Viva la Vida, the 
song introduces the female 
lead of the concept album, 
a dreamer of paradise. Sim- 
ple lyrics swim amid a sea 
of electric beats, sweeping 
strings, unwavering instru- 
mentals and soulful voices, 
an emotional and layered 
concoction that balances on 
the edge of cluttered with- 
out going over. — 

Following the female's 
introductory track, “Charlie 
Brown” takes on the per- 

e of a male counter- 
meet follows the thread 
of the other tracks, the third 
anthem in a row, with orien- 
tal flare that also ties back 
to Viva la Vida. But it’s also 
heart-felt and less complex, 
a song that points back to 
the album’s acoustic roots. 

_ “Us Against the World” 
llows the three soaring 


grating and 
altogether top 

40's material. This is hands 
down the weakest song 
on the album, a complete 
disaster and if Coldplay 
wants to keep its current 
fans, they should keep as 
far away from Rihanna as 
possible. 

The quality, unfortunate- 
ly, does not pick up with 
“Up in Flames.” Another 
slower song, it somehow 
lacks the quiet beauty of 
Coldplay’s usual touch. This 
can perhaps be attributed to 
the dull R&B beat chosen for 
the track, though it should 
be noted that the subtle 
background strings and 
Martin's lithe voice save it 
from crashing and burning. 

After the third instru- 
mental vignette, Coldplay 
rallies to finish the album 
strong with a hopeful “Don’t 
Let It Break Your Heart,” all 
crescendos and huge sound, 
and the emotional “Up with 
the Birds,” a classic Cold- 
play piece and the inevitable 
happy ending. 

- Mylo Xyloto is a beautiful 
artifact, a strong set of in- 
terconnected songs, crash- 
ing beats and haunting lyr- 
ics, but in the end, even its 
strongest tracks could be 
confused with songs off of 


earlier albums. Definitely 


worth a listen, but a warn-- 


_ing that is perhaps in oppo-- 
ul sition to the album's hope- — 

, ful message: go in with 
2 “iiprm epee ey 


like Education, Installation 
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ARTIST 
, Daisy & 
ewis 


ALBUM 
Smoking in 
Heaven 


LABEL 
Indie Europe/ 


Zoom 
RELEASED 


Oct. 18, 2011 


There is probably no 
greater compliment from 
a Hopkins student than 
| to say that a band makes 
good studying music. In 
| the midst of midterms, 
| sibling trio Kitty, Daisy & 
| Lewis will keep you not 
just focused but downright 
| cheerful. Smoking In Heaven 
is a pop throwback that still 
manages to sound fresh, 
tossing basically every type 
of genre and instrument 
into this collection of songs. 

As all three of the Dur- 
ham siblings are multi- 
instrumentalists and have 


Ki 


ARTIST 


Michael 
Buble 


ALBUM 


Christmas 


LABEL 


Reprise 
RELEASED 


Oct. 21, 2011 


There is no one in the 
music business right now 
who could produce a more 
classic, beautiful and joy- 
ous album than can the 
charming, timeless Mi- 
chael Bublé, Bublé’s newest 
album of Christmas songs, 
surprisingly entitled 
Christmas, was released on 
Oct. 21 by Reprise Records. 
Although it is a bit early to 
listen to Christmas music, 
it is worth every penny 
and every minute. 

The joy that you will 
inevitably feel as you lis- 
ten to his album stems 
from a nostalgia toward 
old-fashioned Christmas- 
es, the kind that bring to 
mind warm fireplaces, 
roasting chestnuts and 
cozy sleighrides in the 
snow. 


This is the type of 


been performing together 
since 2000, the ease and 
talent of the tunes here is 
no surprise. The album 
launches with “Tomor- 
row,” a seamless blend 
of beachy Hawaiian and 
ska (featuring Jamaican 
trumpeter Edie “Tan Tan” 
Thorton). Daisy Dur- 
ham’s vocals are endlessly 
charming, like a ‘60s diva. 

Though Smoking In Heav- 
en is only the trio's sopho- 
more effort, the material 
here is an ineffable combina- 
tion of wise 


beyond its nts een 
years and 
charmingly 
naive. It’s 
refreshing 
to see musi- 
cians_play- 
ing straight 
from __ the 
heart — no 
frills, just 
the music 


itself coming alive for the 
listener. That each of the 
Durham siblings takes the 
lead on vocals at one point 
or another is easily the al- 
bum’s best feature. 

Lewis Durham's tracks 
— “Don't Make A Fool Out 


Christmas where Jimmy 
Stewart realizes that de- 
spite his hardships, it is in 
fact a wonderful life. This 
is the type of Christmas 
where Judy Garland sings 
to her family in their parlor. 
This is the type of Christ- 
mas where entertainers- 
turned-soldiers put on 
shows for their comrades 
because they are stuck at a 
hotel in Vermont. 

The only thing missing 
is the soulful, sultry voice 
of Bing Crosby. No worries, 
Michael Bublé easily fills 
his shoes with his soulful 
vibrato. 

Bublé channels this era 
in his other albums, too, 
with covers of classics like 
“Save the Last Dance for 
Me,” and “Sway.” 

Almost all of Christmas 
consists of covers of classic 
Christmas songs, with the 
exception of “Cold Decem- 
ber Night,” a track about 
wanting love for Christmas 
that sounds like it should 
be a classic; “So please just 
fall in love with me this 
Christmas,/ There’s noth- 
ing else that you will need 
this Christmas.” Gladly, 
Bublé, gladly. 

The album’s first track, 
“It’s Beginning to Look 
a Lot Like Christmas,” is 
smoother and slower than 
any other contemporary 
cover this reviewer has 


Of Me” and “I'm Coming 
Home” — are particular 
standouts. While his sisters’ 
voices are excellent in their 
own right, toeing the line 
between innocent and sul- 
try, Lewis Durham gives his 
songs a rawer mood. 

“Don’t Make A Fool Out 
Of Me” sounds like it could 
be coming out of a jukebox 
decades ago, with Lewis 
Durham singing plaintively 
over shuffling drums and 
spouting lines like “Well, 
now you told me honey baby 
that you 
was happy 
now / But 
you went 
and found 
yourself an- 
other man 
anyhow.” 
Meanwhile, 
“Ym Com- 
ing Home” 
veers away 
from __ the 
done-me-wrong sentiment, 
but it loses a bit of steam 
because of its quiet, guitar- 
strummed gentleness. Ev- 
ery song here has its own 
unique flavor. “Im Going 
Back,” with Daisy Durham 
on vocals, is a rockabilly 


king in Heaven 


heard. Bublé’s soft vibrato 
pulls you in, and you are 
willing to accept the fact 
that yes, it is beginning to 
look a lot like Christmas. 
Bublé’s voice blends in- 
credibly well with Shania 
Twain’s on the album’s 
only duet, “White Christ- 


gem, all swinging guitars 
with double bass keeping 
the rhythm. It’s pure vintage 
in feel, but the band’s obvi- 
ous passion is there and it 
makes this track a fun listen. 
Most of the material is as tra- 
ditional sounding as the lo-fi 
equipment and ‘50s instru- 
ments that it was recorded 
with. The song structures are 
simple and bluesy, recalling 
everyone from Chuck Berry 
to Elvis at times. 

Still, the one caveat to 
Smoking is that the songs can 
sound a little too similar at 
times. Also, there are times 
when Kitty, Daisy & Lewis 
veer towards being too au- 
thentic. It’s somehow easier 
to imagine this power trio 
ina smoky club in 1950 than 
it is to imagine them open- 
ing for Coldplay (which they 
did on their last world tour). 

Still, if you're looking 
for an album that recalls a 
truly bygone era, Smoking In 
Heaven is an interesting, en- 
joyable listen. These songs of 
love and loss are, of course, 
just as applicable in 2011 as 
they would be listened to on 
vinyl decades ago. 


— Melanie Love 


chorus is sung sweetly in 
English while the versus 
are sung in Spanish, and 
the track includes authen- 
tic percussion of a Spanish 
Christmas song. 

Even the cover of the 
album is happy. On the 
front, he is standing on 


mas.” This version is jazzy a snow-covered stoop 
with an ap- knock- 
propriate | ‘et | ing at 
number of | i the door 
doo wops. ‘ with a 
Twain's | : present 
brash coun- See in his 
try-spop ‘ hands. 
voice _ har- On the 
monizes back, he 
with Bublé’s is hold- 
soft croon- ing out 
ing that it the pres- 
is a wonder ent to 
why they the lucky 


were never paired togeth- 
er before. 

The cover of “Ave Ma- 
ria” is sung in the original 
Latin. His operatic croon- 
ing is angelic, and the 
background choir vocals 
make the track only that 
much more majestic. Not 
only is it impressive that he 
sings in Latin, but his vocal 
chops are tested and they 
do not disappoint. 

Michael Bublé branches 
out once more for “Mis 
Deseos/Feliz Navidad.” 
Sounding like Juanes, 
he takes on the Spanish 
language like a pro. The 


Art history student works with BMA 


PORTRAIT, From B3 
is otherwise hard to come 
by (a lesson learned after 
numerous failed Google 
searches). 

Throughout the  vis- 
its and presentations, we 
brainstormed how we 
could organize these prints 
thematically and began to 
prepare ourselves for the 
daunting task of picking 
the final series by making 
mental notes of our favor- 
ites (Milton’s Paradise Lost 
series). 

The course was also sup- 
plemented with meetings 
among the other depart- 
ments and perhaps, most 
memorably, the artist and 
MICA teacher Trudi Lud- 
wig Johnson, who demon- 
strated to us the various 
types of print making and 
for example, how hard it 
is to carve a copper plate 
with a mere metal point 
tool (collectively, I recall we 
engraved a line, maybe). 

We also became familiar 
with the other side of being 
a museum curator — deriv- 


_ ing budgets and coordinat- 


ing with other departments 


and Conservation. 


A thematically orga- 
nized exhibit, our Profes- 
sor decided, was the best 
way to show the strengths 
of the collection indepen- 
dent of time period or art- 


questions remained. For 
example, where would we 
hang each series? What 
color would the walls be? 
We met with other depart- 
ment heads to learn about 


ist. The ex- the factors 
hibition, that con- 
ranging Wealso became tribute to, 
from the bia chs for example, 
15th century familiar with the framing and 
to present- é - mounting 
day includes other side of being a “the .” collec. 
the works museum curator —__ tion (an aes- 
of artists ave thetic skill, I 
I have not deriving budgets and learned, best 
only read rdinating ; developed 
about in my vent with by museum 
textbooks, other departments... staff and 
(Diirer, Du- HGTV fans). 
champ,  Pi- After fi- 


casso, Lissitzky) but also 
ones alive and working 
today such as Andrew Raf- 
tery, Daniel Heyman. Dur- 
ing one of our final classes, 
we sat in the study room 
and listed each of the series 
and their according themes 
we wanted in the exhibit. 
Literally, print by print, 
we decided of what the 
show would consist, with 


surprisingly little dis- 
agreement and a great deal 
of variety. 


Even then, a number of 


nalizing the series, we 
outlined the program of 
events coinciding with the 
opening, including lec- 
tures and panels. Though 
the semester was coming 
to an end (a few students, 
Plack, Simko and Tam 
would stay on the project 
throughout the summer 
and develop the interac- 
tive components of the 
exhibition), and despite 
all of our meetings, it re- 
mained a challenge for 
me to envision the final 


girl with a smile on his 
face. 

The last track is a six- 
second “Shout Out” where 
Michael Bublé wishes his 
listeners a very merry 
Christmas. This is the per- 
fect way to end a perfect 
album that will undoubt- 
edly bring so much joy to 
his fans. 

Though Christmas is 
still a few months away, 
the joy of Christmas is sure 
to get you in the holidy 
spirit. After all, Michael 
Bublé guarantees it. 


— Elizabeth Sherwod 


jor exhibit 


product—again, another 
skill best developed by 
curators. 

After numerous up- 
dates throughout the sum- 
mer, each of us received an 
invitation from the BMA 
for the opening of Print 
by Print with a full list of 
member events. 

After previewing the 
exhibit with our professor, 
we had another opportuni- 
ty to serve as student cura- 
tors for the donor/member 
events and answer ques- 
tions. 

The most thrilling part 
of standing in the space 
was observing how every- 
one else moved through 
the gallery, examining 
each of the series from the 
ones that looked like paint- 
ings like Lépic’s “Views 
from the Banks of the Es- 
caut” to Duchamp’s spin- 
ning “Twelve Rotoreliefs.” 

Only after moving 
through the space on my 
own did | realize, nearly 
inadvertently, the show 
consisted of a huge vari- 
ety, representing all of the 
techniques, centuries we 

learned about and even 
our personal favorites. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Where you just want to sleep 
and not do anything? 


Blue Jay Brigade By Kevin Stoll Li 


*sigh* | am skipping 
the snide remark 
today, I’m too tired. 


Okay you know that 
feeling you get this 
time of year ? 

Like when you your 
students sleep during 
their midterms? 


The Weather Dilemma 
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Shorter legs helped Economic downturn increases alcoholism 
Neanderthals hike 


By MO-YU ZHOU 
Staff Writer 

It is well known that 
Neanderthals had legs that 
were lower and significant- 
ly shorter than those of the 
typical modern humans. 
However, most studies in 
the past concluded that 
this was due to the cold 
climate they lived in, as 
shorter legs reduce the sur- 
face area through which 
heat could escape. Yet 
new research at Hopkins 
recently revealed an alter- 
native account: that their 
shorter lower legs might 


have been advantageous to 
Neanderthals, aiding them 
in moving Over mountain- 
ous terrain. 

This study, conduct- 
ed by Ryan Higgins and 
Christopher B. Ruff of 
Hopkins’s Center of Func- 
tional Anatomy and Evolu- 
tion, was published in the 
online and print editions 
of the American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology. 

Previous research us- 
ing human subjects on flat 
treadmills showed _ that 


Neanderthals would have 
been less efficient than the 
average human in navigat- 
ing flat land. However, past 
studies concerning Nean- 
derthal navigation mostly 


pertained to their move- 
ment.on flat land. At the 
same time, other studies 
have shown that Neander- 
thals were less likely to use 
plains and more likely to 
use rock shelters or caves 
than modern humans. 


Keeping these studies | 


in mind, the researchers 
focused on Neanderthal 
movement over more rig- 
orous terrain. “[We]. be- 
came interested in the 
following question: did 


Neanderthals have a loco- | 


motor disadvantage in the 
(sloped and rugged) areas 
that surround most of their 
sites?” Higgins wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

To investigate this, Hig- 
gins and Ruff mathemati- 
cally modeled human 
walking patterns for both 
flat and uphill walking. 
Their results showed that 
the average Neanderthal 
would need to take more 
steps to walk on flat ter- 
rain, but not on sloped ter- 
rain. In other words, the 
disadvantage that Nean- 
derthals had on flat land 
did not apply to mountain- 
ous terrain. 

This phenomenon exists 
because people with short- 
er lower legs do not need to 
move their 

SeE NEADERTHALS, pace B8 


atte 
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Neanderthals short legs were previously thought to help retain body heat. 


| By ERICK SUN 
Staff Writer 


| During rough economic 
| periods, people often cut 
| out nonessential aspects 
of their lives in an effort to 
save money. The principle 
is especially prevalent in 
the unemployed, who re- 
serve their cash until the 
next job, but also in those 
with jobs who fear the pos- 
sibility of unemployment. 
Statistics from across in- 
dustries over periods of 
recession and depression 
show that businesses, such 
as gym memberships and 
cosmetic procedures, take 
a dip when the money 
starts running dry. 

One would expect this 
effect to carry over to al- 
cohol consumption during 
difficult economic times. 
However, a recent study 
| led by Michael T. French, 
| a health economist and 
director of the Health Eco- 
nomics Research Group at 
the University of Miami, 
asserts that even during 
steep economic downturn 
and reductions in income, 
people still increase risky 
drinking. 

This study contradicts 
previous work which 
found that job loss results 
in a decrease of excessive 
drinking due to a lack of 
funding. The discrepancy 
in data was accounted for 
by controlling for factors 
such as alcohol abuse and 
dependence, which skew 
the data. 

The study analyzed 
data from 34,120 people 
who were considered a 
representative sample of 
the American population. 
The data was 
from the National Epide- 
miologic Survey on Alco- 
hol and Related Conditions 
(NESARC) between 2001 to 
2005. 

The data revealed that 
all parties, regardless 
of gender, race and age, 
were subject to the same 
fate. Men, women, Afri- 
can Americans, Hispanic, 
Asian and Caucasian in- 
dividuals from the ages 
of 25-59 all showed the 


same trend of increased 


Video games assist ICU patient recovery 


By ELLE PFEFFER 
Staff Writer 


Who would have 
thought that the same 
video games played in the 
common room at college 
could have positive effects 
on the health of patients 
battling critical illnesses? 
A recent study conducted 
by Hopkins researchers 
suggests that these inter- 
active video games may 
favorably complement 
physical therapy for pa- 
tients in intensive care 
units (ICU). 

The study tested the 
safety and potential for 
using video games in con- 
junction with other forms 
of regular ICU physical 
therapy, as the games have 
previously been shown to 
improve the motor func- 
tion of patients recovering 
from strokes. According 
to study leader Michelle E. 


Kho, the goal was to find 
additional creative forms 
of therapy to improve mus- 
cle strength, balance and 
coordination. 

In the observational 
study that ran from Sept. 
1, 2009 to Aug. 31, 2010, 
a total of 42 therapy ses- 
sions using video games 
were conducted with 22 
critically ill patients. This 
represents five percent of 
the 410 patients at Hopkins 
who recieved ICU physical 
therapy during the year- 
long period. The involved 
patients were mostly male 
between the ages of 32 
and 64, and were suffering 
from health problems like 
respiratory failure, sepsis 
and cardiovascular issues. 

Nintendo Wii and Wii 
Fit consoles were used in 
the study. The main ac- 
tivities chosen to improve 
balance and endurance 
were boxing at 38 per- 


Hal 
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Mainstream ICU physical therapy was paired with video game play. 


cent of the events, bowl- 
ing at 24 percent and bal- 
ance board at 21 percent. 
All of the sessions were 
conducted under the su- 
pervision of a physical 
therapist; 69 percent oc- 
curred with the patients 


standing, while 45 per-. 


cent occurred while pa- 
tients were mechanically 
ventilated. 

In the study published 
online in the Journal of 
Critical Care, the research- 
ers concluded: “Novel use 
of interactive video games 
as part of routine physi- 
cal therapy in critically ill 
patients is feasible and ap- 
pears safe in our case se- 
ries. Video game therapy 
may complement existing 
rehabilitation techniques 
for ICU patients.” 

According to Dale M. 
Needham, senior author of 
the study, patients specifi- 
cally enjoyed variation in 
their therapy routines and 
the challenge of the games. 
Other potential advantag- 
es that complement other 
forms of therapy include 
lower equipment costs, the 
potential for greater patient 
interest and motivation for 
therapy and the brevitiy of 
these activities, which are 
good for recovering pa- 
tients. i 

The implications of the 
research are limited by the 
small sample size, the num- 
ber of sessions and the fact 
that the patients were not 
randomly selected. Fur- 


‘ther research will focus 


on which kinds of therapy 
would be most enhanced 
by a video game comple- 
ment. 


collected | 


Quasi-particles found within graphene 


alcohol consumption with 
increased unemployment 
rates. 

In an attempt to explain 
their findings, the group 
believes the tie between 
unemployment and_ ex- 
cessive drinking is stress. 
Even for those with jobs, 
the fear of losing one’s job 
leads to more drinking as 
unemployment levels rise. 

Another — explanation 
offered by noted Henry 
Wechsler, who has spent 
his life studying drinking 
habits and patterns, is that 
unemployment provides 
more opportunities to 


By EDWARD SAMSON 
Staff Writer 


A recent study by Igor 
Zaliznyak and others at 
the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory proved empiri- 
cally that exotic particle- 
like phenomena predicted 
in theory actually exist in 
layered sheets of carbon 
atoms. The study, using 
practical and_ replicable 
methods, verified the pre- 
dicted electrical properties 
of this type of carbon con- 
figuration. 

Graphene is a flat, two- 
dimensional sheet of car- 
bon atoms bonded in a hex- 
agonal lattice. The graphite 
commonly used as pencil 
lead is made up of stacks of 
graphene. 

Isolated single layers of 
graphene are cheaper and 
100 times more conduc- 
tive than silicon. For these 
reasons many people think 
that graphene will replace 
silicon as the conductive 
material of the future. Mul- 
tiple layered graphene has 
unique conductive prop- 
erties that might make it 
preferable to single layer 
graphene for electronics 
applications. 

The band gap is a prop- 
erty of atoms that deter- 
mines how freely electrons 
move across a material. If 
the band gap is large, the 
material is an insulator; it 
does not conduct electric- 
ity. In good conductors 
there is no band gap; elec- 
trons are free to move. 

Single layer graphene 
is like a superconductor 
in that it has a very small 
band gap. In multi-layer 
graphene, the band gap 
can be adjusted by a mag- 
netic field. This means that 
multi-layer graphene, un- 
like the usual superconduc- 
tors, can be changed from a 
good conductor to an insu- 
lator without changing the 
temperature. In electronics 
applications, this means 
that multi-layer graphene 
can conduct a high current, 
which can be turned on and 
off. 

Tri-layer graphene was 
used in these experiments. 
Three sheets of carbon 
were stacked on one an- 
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Unemployed individuals may be tight on money, but they do not skimp on their alcoholic beverages. 


drink because of less time 
spent working or focusing 
on a job. 

No matter the expla- 
nations that can be of- 
fered for this behavior, 
it is clear that excessive 
drinking is not the an- 
swer to increased anxiety 
over employment. Not 
only does it have adverse 
health consequences for 
the individual, but it also 
affects the people around 
the drinker. 

However, beginning to 
drink during tough times 
does not guarantee an ad- 
diction. Addiction special- 


other in an ABC configura- 
tion where each sheet (A, 
B and C) is offset from the 
one below it. 

To obtain samples of 
this kind, the team used 
mechanical __ exfoliation, 
peeling off a mixture of 
different graphene samples 
from graphite using an ad- 
hesive tape and identifying 
which was tri-layer ABC. 
They verified the number 
of layers using Raman mi- 
croscopy by shining a laser 
on the sample and measur- 
ing reflectivity. 

They then tested the 
magnetoresistance, _ the 
changing electric prop- 
erties of the samples, in 
the presence of magnetic 
fields. The Landau level 
quantization refers to 
the discrete energies that 
electrons can obtain. In a 
magnetic field the Landau 
levels change. From the 
magnetoresistance, _ they 
found that the Landau lev- 
el quantization that occurs 
in ABC tri-layer graphene 
is atypical. 

This phenomenon is 
explained by the presence 
of exotic quasi-particles, 
interactions of electrons 
that can be treated as 
particles. Fermions are a 
class of subatomic parti- 
cles that includes protons, 
neutrons and electrons, 
among others. Dirac fer- 
mions are stable particles 


ist Paul Leslie Hokemeyer 
says that drinking addic- 
tions are worst when an 
individual feels alone, and 
that being surrounded by 
people can help prevent an 
addiction from happening. 

While Dr. Hokemeyer’s 
words certainly are en- 
couraging, they most likely 
will have little impact on 
the mass population. With 
the economy expected to 
remain at a high unem- 
ployment rate for the next 
few years, we can only ex- 
pect excessive drinking to 
remain an issue according 
to Dr. French’s work. 


because they are not their 
own antiparticle. Physi- 
cists know that ‘spin’ is a 
property of fermions that 
is conserved when they 
interact. 

The quasi-particles 
found in graphene are fer- 
mions, such as protons or 
electrons. In monolayer 
graphene, the quasi-parti- 
cles are massless; in bilayer 
graphene they are massive, 
but in ABC tri-layer gra- 
phene the quasi-particles’ 
masses depend on their en- 
ergies. When the energy is 
very low and the particles 
are at rest, the mass of the 
quasi-particles goes to in- 
finity. 

Electron __ interactions 
would make these quasi- 
particles unstable, but 
their spin characteristics 
prevent them from decay- 
ing and, therefore, they are 
stable; they obey the Dirac 
equation. The unique qua- 
si-particles present in ABC 
tri-layer graphene and its 
resistive variability, when 
they are better understood, 
could make graphene an 
even more powerful con- 
ductor. 

As research on gra- 
phene continues, the rig- 
orous techniques used 
in this experiment may 
make it easier to collect 
graphene samples and test 
electronic properties of 
the material. 


od 
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Scientists found exotic particles in between layers of tri-layer graphene. 
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By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
Stal? Writer 


Some of us use Windex 
to give our windows that 
streak-free shine that lets 
us look out at a pristine 
world. What if we could 
use that clarity to see how 
our organs develop? Ste- 
ven Farber of the Depart- 
ment of Embryology at 
the Carnegie Institution 
for Science has discovered 
just that clarity in a very 
specific animal model, the 
zebrafish. Its advantage: it 
is clear during its develop- 
ment, sO One can see pre- 
cisely how its organs form. 
Using fluorescently-tagged 
lipids, Farber and his lab 
explored the organization 
of the digestive system in 
six-day-old transparent ze- 
brafish larvae. 

“One of the great things 
about zebrafish is that the 
larvae are optically clear 
and they have basically all 
the same genes as mam- 
mals have,” Farber said. 
“This is one of the great 
discoveries we have in the 
era of modern genomics 
— sequencing all of these 
critters.” 

It has long been known 
that vertebrates, which in- 
clude a tiny creature like 
the zebrafish and an intel- 
lectual human being like 
us, share an essentially 
similar genetic code. It is 
because of this similar- 
ity that Farber and his lab 
have decided to watch the 
glow-in-the-dark lipids go 
through the zebrafish dur- 
ing its development under 
a confocal microscope. 

“We have seen things 
that no one has ever seen 
before in a mammal,” Far- 
ber said. “Historically, if 
you had a mammal, you'd 
have to fix the sample, put 
it on a slide, stain it and 
’ then visualize it. This is 
our claim to fame. We see 
beautiful live animal pic- 
tures.” 

The pictures have al- 
lowed Farber to explore 
not only the structural 
development of digestive 
organs, but also the bio- 
chemical processes _ that 
underlie this development. 
This study centered on 
fatty acid metabolism, so 
Farber’s lab observed ‘the 
outcomes of using fatty ac- 
ids of various lengths. The 
longer the carbon chain 
becomes, the more hydro- 
phobic (water-resistant) it 
is. While a carbon chain of 
only two carbon molecules 
essentially disappeared in 
water, longer fatty acids 
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The clear body of the zebrafish allows scientists to track its metabolic processes using fluorescent tagging. 


were found to metabo- 
lize into different cellular 
structures of the develop- 
ing zebrafish. The team 
examined a fluorescently- 
tagged five-carbon fatty 
acid incorporated into the 
phospholipid bilayer of cell 
membranes. 

“What was interesting 
was that we were relat- 
ing what we saw in the 
animal's organ to what we 
were seeing biochemical- 
ly,” Farber said. “We aren't 
just looking at the struc- 
ture of the organ, but the 
fluorescent metabolism.” 

Farber and his lab have 
worked with fatty acids as 
well as cholesterol, and in 
an upcoming paper Farber 
will discuss how choles- 
terol is taken up in the gut 
and what factors influence 
that process. 

Lipid metabolism is a 
process that extends’ far 
beyond the digestive sys- 
tem of larval zebrafish. 
In fact, disorders in lipid 


metabolism are often one | 


of many causes of human 
diseases that Farber had in 
mind when he began his 
research. 

“If you think of obesity 
and cardiovascular dis- 
ease, they are all under 
the realm of how lipids in 
the body are perturbed,” 
Farber said. “It is these dis- 
eases that are primarily re- 
sponsible for the decrease 
in life span in this genera- 
tion — there are kids who 
will not live as long as their 
parents because of obesity 


This Week in Science History 


— Oct. 31, 1992: The Vatican admits that Galileo's 
findings about the orbit of planets around the 


Sur is correct, 359 years after a Roman Inquisition 


forced Galileo to repent. 


—Nov. 1, 1952: The U.S. tests the first hydrogen 
bomb, a thermonuclear device, on the Eniwetok 


Atoll in the Pacific Ocean. 


4 


— Nov. 2, 2000: Two Russian and one American 


astronauts become the first long term residents of 


the International Space Station. | 
3, 1973: NASA launches the space probe 


_ tor, comes in and 


_bosome, allowing 


and 
ders.” 

However, Farber recog- 
nizes that such cardiovas- 
cular and metabolic dis- 
eases stem from a variety 
of causes, one of them be- 
ing socioeconomic status 
and the marketing of food 
products. Still, he is hope- 
ful that understanding 
the science of these disor- 
ders in zebrafish models 
will aid in controlling the 
obesity epidemic in hu- 
mans. 

It may seem unlikely that 
a tiny fish could provide a 
solution to gigantic prob- 
lems such as cardiovascular 
disease and obesity, but Far- 
ber stressed the genetic sim- 
ilarities between humans 


lipid-related disor- 


and zebrafish. 
“It’s like the periodic 


table of elements,” ex- 
plained Farber. “Just 
imagine this table of 


genes that makes the ver- 
tebrates. It changes subtly 
in how much we use, and 
since we know it’s about 
the same set of genes, 
we can work with fish in 
ways we can’t with mice 
or humans.” 

Farber and his lab are 
continuing to explore mys- 
teries of organ develop- 
ment, on both a structural 
and biochemical level, 
which may help us better 
understand the science un- 
derlying some of the most 
widespread human dis- 
eases. 


| 


Zebrafish guts visualized using tagged lipids Shorter legs 
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better for 


traversing mountains 


NEANDERTHALS, From B7 
legs as high when walking 


| uphill, which reduces the 


amount of effort they need 
to expend on swinging 
their legs and pulling their 
bodies up when walking. 
In the cold mountainous 
areas that Neanderthals 
tended to live in, this trans- 
lated to a thermoregulato- 
ry advantage. 

' While this concept, ac- 
cording to Higgins, was 
“intuitive,” he also com- 
ments that the impact had 
previously been uncertain. 
“It was completely unclear 
before the analyses if the ef- 
fect would be big or small,” 
Higgens wrote. However, 
the results showed that the 
disadvantage that lower 
leg lengths would have on 


| flat terrain was completely 
| cancelled out on sloped 
| terrain, rather than just 
| slightly diminished. 


These results did not 
only apply to one species, 
but presented a pattern 
over multiple species, as 
the research also shows. 
Different types of bovids 


_ for example, gazelles, an- 
telopes, goats, and sheep — 
which have similar leg con- 
struction and experience 
both a mix of warm and 
cold weather and live in 
both flat and hilly terrain, 
were examined based on 
existing literature. It turns 
out that the bovids’ leg 
patterns indicate that the 
bovids that live on moun- 
tainous terrain had shorter 
lower legs than bovids on 
flatter terrain, regardless of 
climate. 

The research has sev- 
eral implications. It sug- 
gests that, contrary to what 
previous studies might 
suggest, Neanderthals 
were not at a disadvantage 
in terms of efficiency of 
movement. More broadly, 
this study hints at a wider 
biological rule. “Our study 
suggests that you can pre- 
dict that animals who live 
in more mountainous envi- 
ronments will have shorter 
lower leg segments com- 
pared to their flat terrain 
counterparts (regardless of 
climate),” Higgens wrote. 


Bee. 
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Shorter legs are disadvantageous for flat terrain but helpful in mountains. 


Enzyme plays important role in bacterial translation. 


By LAN YU 


Science & Technology Editor 


Cells have elaborate ma- 
chinery in place to produce 
proteins, starting from the 
transcription of genes that 
encode a protein to the ri- 
bosomes that piece the pro- 
tein together. Like many 
systems in nature, this can 


| result in errors from time 


to time. Mechanisms that 
protect against these errors 
are still being studied, and 
recent research has shed 
some light onto a compo- 
nent of this system in bac- 
teria. 

Using Escherichia coli 
cells, researchers at the. De- 
partment of Molecular Bi- 
ology and Genetics in the 
Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine have identified a more 
detailed role of Release 
Factor 3 (RF3) in screen- 
ing for errors in bacterial 
production of proteins. 
In a paper published last 
month in the journal Cell, 
the researchers explained 
the role of RF3 in address- 
ing errors in protein pro- 
duction. 

Bacteria and 


“recycles” the Class 1 Re- 
leasing Factor, allowing it 
to leave the ribosome and 
move on to wherever it is 
needed. 

RF3 has an additional 
role in another mechanism 
that makes sure the right 
amino acid is used by the 
ribosome for a specific por- 
tion of the protein. If the 
wrong amino acid comes 
in, or if the stop signal is 
misread as another amino 
acid, then RF3 interacts 
with a mechanism that acts 
after an amino acid has 
been introduced to release 
the protein chain immedi- 
ately from the ribosome. 

To hone in on these ac- 
tions of RE3, the research- 
ers used a mutant bacteria 
that lacked a gene encod- 
ing RF3 to see how bacteria 
would grow and produce 
proteins under such con- 


ditions. They also utilized - 


several strains of bacteria 
with and without this dele- 
tion that looked at bacteria 
which are ultra accurate 
at producing proteins cor- 
rectly and those that are 
likely to mess something 


up. 
One of the methods the 
researchers used to test the 
importance of RF3 was to 
grow bacterial strains in 
the presence of strepto- 
mycin, an antibiotic that 
fights bacteria by making 
errors in the production 
of proteins by the bacteria. 
Without the antibiotic, the 
normal bacteria and those 
lacking RF3 were able to 
grow normally with no 
discernible difference in 
growth rate, but, when 
grown with streptomy- 
cin at levels tolerable by 
the normal bacteria, those 
lacking RF3 failed to grow 
while the normal bacteria 
was doing fine. 

As for the production 
of proteins in the midst 
of errors, the researchers 
looked at the importance 
of RF3 in a bacterial strain 
that was prone to making 
mistakes in protein pro- 
duction. They found that 
with RF3, the error-prone 
strain would not produce 
full-length proteins while 
the mutant lacking RF3 
would go on making the 


many other types 
of cells rely on ri- 
bosomes to pro- 
duce proteins by 
connecting the 
correct amino ac- 
ids in the proper 
order, based on 
the genes encoded 
in DNA. To do 
so, an mRNA, or 
messanger RNA, 
is made based on 
the sequence en- 
coded by the gene, 
and it is used by 
the ribosome as 
a template to se- 
quentially bond 
amino acids into 
a chain. Once the 
ribosome finds the 
signal towards the 
end of the mRNA 
to stop making the 
protein, a Class I 
Releasing Factor 
comes into the ri- 


the protein chain 
to leave the ribo- © 
some. RF3, a Class 
II Releasing Fac- 


E. coli 


protein 


Ribosome 


Inaccurate 
translation 


Accurate 
translation 


Inaccurate 
translation 
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proteins 
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Full-length faulty proteins 


Full-length faithful proteins 


_ Normal mRNA stability 


Prematurely terminated 


Decreased mRNA stability 


Elevated mRNA stability 


proteins in full, despite 
possible errors. In an ad- 
ditional step to verify that 
RF3’s absence led to the 
creation of proteins in full 
despite possible errors, 
the researchers inserted a 
plasmid into the RF3-lack- 
ing bacteria. This plasmid, 
a short strand of DNA bac- 
teria use to pick up and 
pass genes to neighboring 
bacteria, contained RF3, 
so its presence would “re- 
place” the RF3 gene miss- 
ing in the bacteria’s main 
DNA. With this plasmid, 
the bacteria behaved much 
like the normal error- 
prone bacteria, failing to 
produce full-length pro- 
teins. 

Other roles of RF3 iden- 
tified by the researchers in- 
clude a destabilization role 
that RF3 has on mRNA, or 
an increase in mRNA sta- 
bility when RF3 is absent, as 
well as a reduction in frame 
shift mutations. These sort 
of mutations affect the way 
in which a ribosome reads 
an mRNA, having a impact 
on nearly all of the protein 
that is encoded after the 

frame shift muta- 
tion. 

The research- 
ers note that RF3 
is only found in a 
subset of bacteria, 
and a similar pro- 
tein has yet to be 
found in eukary- 
otes, more com- 
plex cells such as 
fungi or amoeba 
and those that 
make up complex 
organisms such as 
ourselves. In addi- 
tion, the error con- 
trol mechanism 
‘that RE3 is in- 
volved in does not 
exist in eukary- 
otes, or at least 
that appears to be 
the case based on 
the research lab‘s 

previous work. In- 
stead, we rely on 
different and mul- 
tiple mechanisms 
to ensure our ri- 
bosomes are prop- 
erly making pro- 
teins, within their 
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Without Releasing Factor 3, a bacteria will produce full length proteins despite making errors. say the least. 
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Mobile carriers 


By CATIE PAUL 
Stal? Writer 


First, phone compa- 
nies told us that we need 
phones that operate on 
3G, and now they’re say- 
ing need 4G. That 
might beg the question of 
what exactly is 3G and 4G 
technology? Furthermore, 
why did these businesses 
create it? 

The development of 
more high-tech phones 
and tablet computers has 
increased data transfer, 
which are activities such 
as sending emails and 
downloading videos. In 
fact, by 2009 data traffic 
exceeded voice traffic. In 
order to allow data traffic, 
companies have to have 
something called mobile 
spectrum, which is a part 
of the electromagnetic 
spectrum that can trans- 
fer data across networks. 
The number of frequen- 
cies in the spectrum that 
are useful for cell phones 
is very small, which is 
why in the US the Federal 
Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) allocates 
these frequencies. The 
price of mobile spectrum 
will only increase as the 
amount of data transfer 
increases. 

Jan Markendahl, from 
the Royal Institute of 


we 


(SN 


Technology, and Bengt 
G. Molleryd, from 
Swedish Post and Telecom 
Agency of Stockholm, 
recently published an 
article on the AlphaGali- 
leo Foundation site analyz- 
ing the mobile spectrum 
market. They found that 
many companies had re- 
cently bought the licenses 


the, 


Freshman 15: myth or 
legitimate concern? 


Researchers disprove the long-feared phenomenon 


| from another computer. 


By MALI WIEDERKEHR 


Science & Technology Editor 


«= An» age-old collegiate 
concern and the one deter- 
rent from eating too many 
FEC cookies is the daunt- 
ing Freshman 15. Do we 
have reason to fear its ef- 
fects? 

Researchers from Ohio 
State University and the 
University of Michigan- 
Dearborn have effectively 
debunked the Freshman 
15 as a legitimate phe- 
nomenon, demonstrating 
that freshman weight gain 
averages a mere 2.5 to 3.5 
pounds. 

The total weight gained 
during all of college did 
not even amount to the 15 
pounds allegedly gained 
solely during freshman 
year — women gained 8.9 
pounds and men gained 
13.4 pounds on average 
over the course of four 


years. 
Weight gain was shown 
to increase in a moder- 
ate and steady manner 
throughout the collegiate 
and post-collegiate years 
and the supposed fresh- 
man year spike was absent 
from the findings. 

Furthermore, the  re- 
searchers found that col- 
lege freshman gained only 
half a pound more than 
their non-collegiate coun- 
terparts of the same age 
group, demonstrating that 
freshman year of college as 
an entity has little impact 
on weight. 

The researchers  uti- 
lized a nationally rep- 
resented and random- 
ized database known as 
the National Longitu- 
dinal Survey of Youth 
(NLSY97), tracking 7,418 
respondents on a yearly 
basis since 1997. 

While factors such as 
dorm versus off campus 
living, attending a private 
or public school and being 
a part-time or full-time stu- 
dent were independent of 
weight gain, two variables 
that did affect weight were 
heavy drinking and hav- 
ing a job. However, their 
impact on weight gain 
was considerably minimal, 
causing heavy drinkers 
to gain a little less than a 

pound and those who hold 
a job to gain one-fifth of a 


In addition to showing 
that the total weight gain 


| 


is not nearly as high as de- | 


“scribed ‘by the Freshman 


15, the researchers found | 


that 25% of college fresh- 
man actually lose weight. 
Only 10% of college fresh- 
man gained the 15 pounds, 
which is surprising given 
the phenomenon is rife in 
the realm of freshman con- 
cerns. 

The researchers con- 
clude that the Freshman 15 
is a “media myth,” warn- 
ing that anti-obesity cam- 
paigns that aim to control 
its prevalence in young 
adults will prove futile. 
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Data usage on mobile networks is projected to greatly increase as more people buy smartphones and data plans. 


to these frequencies at 
cheap prices from govern- 
ment auctions. The cor- 
porations that purchased 
these licenses can operate 
at more frequencies than 
their competitors and will 
probably soon dominate 
the market, especially if 
they also consider such 
policies as network shar- 
ing and spectrum aggre- 
gation. 

, Companies that can 
carry out these policies 
will have lower produc- 
tion costs because buy- 
ing existing spectrum is 
cheaper than creating new 
stations. Network sharing 
is when data on one net- 
work, such as a computer, 
can be remotely accessed 


Spectrum aggregation is 
when a user can utilize 
multiple bandwidths for 
a service so that activities 
with large bandwidth de- 
mands tan be carried’ out 
well. 

Spectrum aggregation 
is what allows companies 
to profit from all the small 
individual bandwidths 
they own. 3G and 4G tech- 
nologies allow aggrega- 
tion, which is why they 


| are faster and more profit- 


able. Companies could also 
lease some of their band- 
widths to other corpora- 
tions at high profits. 
Markendahl and Mol- 
leryd analyzed data from 
Sweden and found that 


data traffic increased from 
27,800 to 53,100 terabytes, 
roughly 56 billion mega- 
bytes, from 2009 to 2010, an 
increase of 90 percent. Sim- 
ilarly in the US, data traf- 
fic has increased to 341.2 
billion megabytes in 2011 
from 161.5 billion mega- 
bytes in 2010, a 111 percent 
increase. 

Overall, the company 
CISCO predicts that by 
2015, data traffic will have 
reached 6.3  exabytes, 
which is 1000* megabytes. 
This increase is partially 
because of the increase 
in smartphone and_tab- 
let computer usage. Thus, 
phone companies are in- 
terested in 3G and 4G tech- 
nology because of the prof- 
its they will develop when 


edit more 


By LILY NEWMAN 


Editor-in-Chief 


Caffeine’s overwhelm- 
ing popularity as a stimu- 
lant is merited, according 
to a study that looked at 


| its effects on proofread- 


ing. 
The study, published in 
the Journal of Experimental 


| Psychology: Applied, exam- 


| half a cup of 
| coffee a day 


| 


ined two groups of col- 
lege students, one where 
individuals 


Caffeine makes people 
accurately 


effects on error detection 
and repair... and this re- 
lationship is closely tied 
to caffeine’s effects on 
subjective arousal state,” 
the researchers wrote. 

The findings indicate 
that caffeine is most ef- 
fective when used irregu- 
larly. The low consumers’ 
accuracy topped off at 
200mg of caffeine whereas 
the high consumers im- 
proved to the same level at 

400mg. 
= Addi- 


consumed 


Caffeine has 


tionally, the 
study sup- 


(about 50 become the most Ports 4 pop- 
| milligrams ular theory 
| (mg) of caf- prevalently that central 

feine) Orns : oe nervous sys- 
| average and consumec tem stimu- 

the other psychostimulant lants  inter- 
where they | ~° act with the 
| averaged in the world. ee right hemi- 
| about three — JOURNAL OF ephieret: of 
cups a day the brain to 

(roughly EXPERIMENTAL impact lan- 
| 300mg). guage-re- 
| “Caffeine PSYCHOLOGY: ated func- 

has become APPLIED. tions: 

the most Broad- 
| prevalently ly speak- 

consumed ing, the 
| psychostimulant in the researchers aim in con- 


world, but its influences 
on daily real-world func- 


| tioning are relatively un- 
known,” 


the researchers 
wrote. 


Individuals in the first 


| experimental group were 


| randomly given pills that 


contained Omg, 100mg, 


| 200mg or 400mg of caf- 


| feine. 


more people buy smart- | 


phones and data transfer 
increases. 

The researchers do ac- 
knowledge, however, the 
success of these compa- 
nies will also depend on 
the data rates that they 
can offer. Data rate is the 
amount of data that can 
be transferred in a certain 
unit of time. 

Companies with slower 
data rates will experience 
less marketing success. 
Those businesses with li- 
censes to more of the mo- 
bile spectrum, or that can 
use what they have more 
efficiently, will be able to 
gain an edge over their 
competitors. 


After 45 minutes, 
they were asked to edit a 
one page news story in five 
minutes that contained 
various spelling and gram- 
mar mistakes. 

The second group took 
the same randomly as- 


| signed caffeine doses and 


then performed the same 
five minute proofreading 
| task, 

The groups performed 
similarly in all areas ex- 
cept what the study called 
“complex global errors.” 
These verb tense and sub- 
ject-verb agreement issues 
were more consistently 
corrected by participants 
who had been given more 
caffeine before the test. 
The effect was especially 
pronounced in the first 
group, the low consum- 
ers. 


| 


“We demonstrate that 
caffeine has differential 


ducting the study was to, 
“lunderstand| the relation- 
ships between caffeine 
consumption and_ real- 
world cognitive function- 
ing.” 

Though the study did 
show a positive correla- 
tion between caffeine 
intake and proofreading 
accuracy, it is not in itself 
definitive. 

The sample size was 
very small, with 36 stu- 
dents in the first group 
and 38 in the second, and 
all participants were in 
approximately the same 
age group and overall 
health. 

The researchers found 
that caffeine consumption 
did not help the students 
catch misspelled words 
or incorrect use of homo- 
phones. 

Further inquiry will be 
needed to more broadly 
determine caffeine’s im- 
pact on human_perfor- 
mance in different situa- 
tions and with different 
types of tasks. 

As it is a substance con- 
sumed by people world- 
wide, it is important for sci- 
entists to explore caffeine’s 
interactions and effects. 


I) can change noticeably during adolescence, for better or worse 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


It is generally assumed 
that everyone has a stable 
IQ (intelligence quotient) 
score, thereby making it 
a standard measure of in- 
telligence for teenagers 
everywhere. Those who 
perform badly in IQ tests 
as teenagers are written 
off as being unable to do as 
well in future endeavors, 
like getting into a highly 
ranked college or finding 
a job. Those who do well 
in such tests can get com- 
placent, believing that they 
are “naturally smart” and 
are destined to do well. 

However, new research 
has found that IQ is not a 
stable a trait as was previ- 
ously believed. Using IQ 
tests taken from a group of 
33 adolescents when they 
were between the ages of 
12 and 16 and then again 
four years later when the 
same adolescents were be- 
tween 15 and 20 years old, 
researchers have found 
that there were significant 
changes in their scores 
from 2008 compared to the 
scores from 2004. 

Changes were up to a 20 
point increase or decrease 
in scores, whether it was 
in verbal (language, math, 
knowledge and memory) 
or non-verbal (visual puz- 
zles, identifying missing 
pieces of a picture) types of 
IQ. Changes to one type of 


IQ did not appear to cause 


pound. 


a change in the other type. 


Along with comparing 
IQ scores, researchers also 
looked at MRI (magnetic 
resonance imaging) scans 
of the subjects brains. They 
found that the increase in 
scores correlated with in- 
creases in grey matter of 
the brain. 

Grey matter is where 
processing takes place 
in the brain, so it makes 
sense that increased intel- 
ligence would correlate 
with increased informa- 
tion processing. Specifi- 
cally, increased verbal IQ 
scores correlated with 
increased density of grey 
matter in the part of the 
brain which is activated 
during speech, and in- 
creased non-verbal IQ 
scores correlated with the 
part of the brain activated 
during hand movements. 
It was not clear whether 
decreases in IQ scores 
meant a decrease in grey 
matter in the relevant ar- 
eas of the brain. 

So what does this mean? 
This research: shows that 
intelligence is still devel- 
oping in children, and 
that having a low IQ score 
during the pre-teen years 
doesn’t necessarily mean 
anything later on. It also 
shows that students who 
have a high IQ score ear- 
lier in life may not have the 
same score later, so they 
have to keep working hard 
and studying. 

This last point espe- 
cially is supported by 
research which has also 


found that the brain 
doesn’t lose its plastic- 
ity — its ability to mold 
itself and change with 
the amount and type of 
input it is receiving and 
the environment it is in 
— even when people are 
adults. For example, Pro- 
fessor Eleanor Maguire 
from the Wellcome Trust 
Centre. found that taxi 
drivers in London have 
increased volume in their 
hippocampus, an area of 
the brain which controls 
memory and navigation. 
Further research will be 
needed to decide whether 
or not this finding can be 
generalized to IQ changes 


even as adults, and wheth- 
er these results also apply 
to other cognitive func- 
tions. Research can also 
be done to determine why 
these changes are happen- 
ing and if it’s really just as 
simple as “working out” 
that part of your brain 
more or less. Research on 
these changes may have 
long-lasting impacts on 
education, employment, 
and how the education 
system is structured in 
the future. Furthermore, 
this research could be ap- 
plied to mental disorders 
and whether changes in 
supposedly “stable” traits 
like IQ could contribute to 


such disorders. 

Clearly, people’s brains 
don’t stop changing as 
they grow older, and this 
applies to no other group 
more distinctly than teen- 
agers. Their brains are 
still changing and mold- 
ing dramatically, even 
more so than adults’ 
brains, and_ intelligence 
is something that can be 
molded along with prac- 
tical and physical skills. 
Brains are made to adapt 
to situations, and if one 
stops trying to study and 
better himself or herself, 
his or her brain might 
simply stop trying to 
keep up. 


i 


COURTESY OF WWW. STFC.AGUK 
A low IQ score in the pre-teen years may become a high score once development is complete, and vice versa.: 
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Editor's choice: The humble giants of Homewood Fiel 


By CLAYTON RISCHE 


Sports Editor 


One of Blue Jay Foot- 
ball’s greatest assets is the 
offensive line. We're talk- 
ing about an elite unit of 
linemen that some of DII 
football's finest. 

Without these guys, 
we wouldn't be seeing 
the fantastic dashes by 
our running backs and 
fullbacks, nor would we 
have weeks where senior 
Hewitt Tomlin puts up re- 
cord yards. 


Now a lot of people 
who aren’t as_ football- 
conscience might think 


that just any big strong guy 
can play these positions. | 
mean, how hard can it be to 
hold off other guys in what 
seems to be a_ veritable 
pushing contest? 

Well to the surprise 
of many of the would-be 
doubtful, it’s a hell of a 
tough spot to play. It’s even 
harder to excel at the posi- 
tion. 

It’s not all about weight. 
Strength and speed are 
a huge part of it too. Our 
guys bring all three to- 
gether for a powerful, de- 
structive formula where 
opponent’s defensive lines 
are overpowered and out- 
matched. 

The line has only al- 
lowed 10 sacks through 
eight games this season, 
less than half of what the 
defense has inflicted on 
Hopkins’s opponents this 
season. 

Our offense has got- 
ten the Jays to a high and 
mighty rank of 11th in the 
nation. The whole team is 
responsible for this feat. 

Why don’t we _ hear 
about these guys more 
often? Offense is always 


portrayed by the quarter- 
backs and running backs 
in the media. We rarely 
give proper coverage to the 
supporting cast. They don’t 
get touchdowns or rack up 
the yards. We usually see 
the O-line come up when 
theres a flag called on a 
play. 

“The only time we get 
any attention is if we are 
called for a penalty, but 
that’s part of the job.” said 


senior guard 

§ 
Doug Drum- 
mond. 

In no way 
does that com- 
mon perception 
represent what 


the guys are do- 
ing for the team. 

I'm a_ Bears 
fan, and if there 
are any NFL fans 
who appreci- 
ate an effective 
offensive line 
(something . we 
lack), it would 
likely be Chicago 
fans. 

The Blue Jays 
have a great O- 
line. I can’t say it 
enough. 

They move mountains 
for the offense. There are 
some defensive players out 
there who look like they 
weigh twice as much as I 
do- and they get pushed 
aside like it’s their job. 

It should come as no 
surprise that this line is 
as good as it is. Three se- 
niors lead the charge in the 
company of several skilled 
sophomores in the starting 
rotation. 

Senior tackle Roland 
Massimino transferred to 
Hopkins in the Spring of 
‘09, is formerly of the Hoff- 
stra football squad and has 
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been a fantastic addition to 
the Blue Jay family. 

Ed Rodger, another se- 
nior, plays at center and 
spearheads the group. 

They are joined by 
sophomores Ben Crans- 
ton (guard), Armand Jeni- 
fer (tackle) and Vincenzo 
Bonaddio (guard). 

Including Drummond, 
these six players make up 
the core of our offensive 
wall, allowing the attack 


for soldiers and surgeons 
and that what we do is 
fun.” said Rodger. 

“We prepare hard every 
week and are confident we 
can handle anything the 
defense throws at us.” 

His words are well 
grounded in eight weeks 
worth of victories. 

The excitment on 
field follows closely with 
the intensity. Being the 
muscle in such a dynamic 


the 


case each week, beating off 
opponents who challenge 


components of the offense 
to load up and strike. 

These guys are all Big 
Friendly Giants off the 
field, but once the game 
gets rolling they’re as in- 
tense as can be. I’ve never 
seen people as pumped up 
as the football players be- 
fore gametime. 

All that intensity and 
pressure gets channeled 
into the game each week. 
But how much pressure is 
it? 

“Our coach always does 
a good job keeping things 
in perspective. He re- 
minds us that pressuge is 


COURTESY OF SPORTS INFORMATION 
Ed Rodger has busted up his fair share of defensive players along with the rest of the O-line. 


offense gives the players 
an interesting perspective. 

“You never know what 
play we're going to score 
on and it always feels like 
the next play is the one.” 
said Massimino. 

“AS a senior, it’s very 
rewarding to know that 
we're playing so well in my 
last year. All the hard work 
and dedication comes 
down to this last year- it’s 
great to see it paying off so 
far.” 

“We just want to keep 
going forward and keep 
working hard by taking 
each game at a time. If we 


can do this and each do our / 
job, we have unlimited po- | 
tential.” 


said Drummond. 
The team has made their 


the Hopkins Authority. 


These guys look at each 
game the same way. 


Each | 
game has two opponents 
to deal with. 
There’s the obvious op- 
posing team on the other 
side of the line, but there’s 


another chal- 
lenger that lay 
within during 


each game. 

“Our offensive | 
coordinator, Dan 
Swanstrom, says 
we play a faceless 
opponent each 
week.” said Rod- 
ger. 

“We just focus | 
on what we need | 
to do in order 
to play our best 
game consistent- 
ly.” 

As the season 
winds down, the 
challenges 
only get tougher 
for this team. The 
ultimate 
will depend heavily on 
these Purveyors of Punish- 
ment. 

“Tt goes back to the face- 


will | 
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dd Goodman 


leads Lady 


Jays on 
senior day 


By MIKE KANEN 


Sports [editor 


In what has become 
a typical occurence this 
season, Hopkins women's 
soccer cruised by the sec- 


| ond-place Gettysburg, Bul- 


lets Sunday afternoon, 6-1. 
With the win, the Lady 
Jays clinched the first-seed 
in the Centennial Confer- 
ence tournament and will 
host the tournament this 
weekend. 

In addition, the Jays 
completed their journey for 
the first undefeated regu- 
lar season in program his- 
tory and enter the playoffs 
with a spotless 17-0 record. 

They are currently ranked 
fourth in the nation. 

Not everything was as 


usual on Sunday, however. 


result | 


less opponent mentality. | 


We focus on playing at a 
high level consistently. It 
doesn’t matter who we 
play, they're just next.” said 
Rodger. 

Terrific words for some 


terrific players. Watch and | 


see how each game plays 
out. The entire football 
team is gifted with various 
talents in just about every 
position. The O-line is no 
different, to say the very 
least. 


In their final regular season 
match of their careers, the 
team's eight seniors were 
honored, among them for- 
ward Paulina Goodman, 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence's offensive player of 
the week. Goodman led 
the charge with her first 
hat trick of her career to 
give her ten on the year. 
Also adding goals were 
senior midfielder Erica Sut- 
er, tied as the team's leading 
scorer with 18, senior mid- 
fielder Ava Scheininger, and 
sophomore Pam Vranis. 
The Jays will start post- 
season play Saturday at 4:30 


| PM against Haverford on 
| Homewood Field. 


Water Polo makes waves M. Soccer: Eve of the Centennial Tournament 
‘in regular season finale’. 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
Managing Editor 


The water polo team 
finished their regular 
season last Saturday with 
two games at Navy, re- 
sulting in a loss and a 
win. 

A strong start against 
the hosts saw the Blue 
Jays 5-3 up at the half but 
a resurgent Navy smashed 
past their defense in the 
second half, outscoring 
JHU 7-1 in the third stanza 
and 6-2 in the fourth. The 
final score was 9-2. 

Freshman Johnny Beal 
scored his second hat 
trick of the season. Ju- 
nior Kielan Crow put two 
goals to his name and 
classmate Alex Whittam 
chipped in with three as- 
sists. 

The second game saw 
the Jays ascend to a five 
goal advantage in the first 
quarter and keep the mo- 
mentum up _ throughout 
the game for a 9-2 routing 
of Salem International. 

Senior captain Mark 
Strickland contributed 
his fourth hat trick of the 
season. Sophomore Chase 
Hamilton chipped in two 
goals, an assist and four 
steals. 

The fifth-seed Jays will 
return to action tomor- 
row in a CWPA South- 
ern Championship match 
against fourth-seeded 
George Washington. 

Strickland is confident 


that the team. will perform 
tomorrow despite previ- 
ous results against the GW 
squad. 

“If we come out with in- 
tensity and play with what 
we're capable of then we’re 
definitely gonna beat G 


he said. 


“1 think that the two 
times we lost to GW didn’t 
accurately show our abili- 
ties because we need to 
swim. The two times we 
lost to GW have been in 
small pools. If we antici- 
pate well and counter well 
and come out with intensi- 
ty we'll run over them be- 
cause they can’t stay with 


-us in a big pool.” 


The 22-year-old from 


Houston hopes to make a | 
mark in the Hopkins his- | 


tory book in his last college 
season. 

“IT want to make it to [the 
Division III Eastern Cham- 
pionship] one last time and 
hopefully finish with the 
highest placing that Hop- 
kins has ever had at East- 


rn,” he said. “That's my | 


goal.” 

Time will tell how it all 
ends this season. Watch 
out for some big moves ie 
the coming games! 


= M. SOCCER, From B12 
| total over the entire game. 
However, the aggressive 
Hopkins attack would not 
be stymied. 

Opportunity struck 
again for the home team 


| in the 67th minute. This 


time, it was Blue Jay mid- 
fielder Duggan making 
his mark with a feed to 
freshman forward Matt 
Carey. 

Carey finished the 
play with a chip shot over 
Phipps to essentially shut 
the door on Washington’s 
hopes of a comeback. 

Matching the offensive 
output of the forwards was 


the work of the defense, led 
by freshman goalie Nick 
Cerrone’s eighth shutout of 
the year. 

By game's end, Hopkins 
had earned the 2-0 win to 
finish the regular season 
10-4-3 and clinch home- 
field advantage in the Cen- 
tennial Conference tourna- 
ment, their first time since 
2006. 

It will take the team’s 
best efforts to win the 
conference champion- 
ship again. Under Head 
coach Craig Appleby, who 
joined the program in 
2008, the team has. won 
the conference tourna- 


merit once'in 2009/= =>" 

With a Centennial vic- 
tory, Hopkins would earn 
an automatic bid to the 
NCAA tournament which 
will conclude in San Anto- 
nio, TX. 

The team has gone as 
far as the Sweet Sixteen in 
the past three years only 
to watch their season end 
just shy of the national title 
game. 

However, this season, 
the team hopes the combi- 
nation of senior leadership 
and freshmen youth will 
propel them farther than 
they have ever gone. The 
senior class knows the op- 


portunity for them to win 
a national championship 
comes down to the next 
few weeks. 

Although Hopkins is 
not nationally ranked 
in the top 25 nationally, 
chances are good that they 
still make the 56 team 
tournament with a loss in 
the Centennial Conference 
tournament. 

With home-field advan- 
tage, be sure to check out 
the Hopkins soccer team 
this Saturday as the Jays 
look to regain the Centen- 
nial crown and take an- 
other step towards the na- 
tional tournament. 


Field fHlockey clinches third-seed in Centennial Tourney 


By NICOLE PASSMORE 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins field hock- — 


ey team defeated Gettys- 
burg, 5-2 on a cold, wintry 
day at Homewood Field to 
advance to the Centennial 
Conference tournament as 
the number three-seed. 
With their third place 
regular season finish, the 
Blue Jays receiye a first 
round bye in the tour- 
nament. The team will 
travel to tournament host 
Franklin & Marshall in 
Lancaster, PA this week- 
end to face long-time ri- 
val Ursinus in the two 
vs. three-seed semifinal 
matchup on Saturday. 
Franklin and Marshall, 
the number one seed, will 


. play in the other semifinal 
_match against the winner 


of Haverford and Wash- 
ington, the four and five 
seeds. The winners of the 
two semifinal matches 
play each other on Sunday 
for the Centennial Con- 
ference championship, 


_and the victor will secure 


an automatic trip to the 
NCAA tournament. 

With Saturday’s win, 
Hopkins closed out the 
regular season with a 
10-7 overall record and 
7-3 conference record. The 
team honored 13 seniors 
prior to the game as a se- 
nior day celebration. The 
victory over Gettysburg 


fielder 


marks the senior class’ 
50th overall win, making 
them one of only eight 
classes to hit the mile- 
stone. 

“We couldn't have asked 
for a better 50th,” senior 
midfielder Ali Bahneman 
said after the game. “It was 
a great win, and now we 
don’t have to play 
on Wednesday [in 
the first round of 
the tournament].” 

On a_ night 
where many criti- 
cal conference 
match-ups were 
postponed due to 
inclement weather, 
the Blue Jays and 
the Bullets bundled 
up and battled on. 

“Tt was freezing 
out there!” junior 
midfielder Liane 
Tellier said. “But 
the win was worth 
it.” 

Senior — mid- 
Annie 
Shepard opened 
up scoring for 
the Blue Jays only 
eight and a_ half 
minutes into the 


of a corner play 

assisted by senior forward 
Carly Bianco and Tellier. 
Just 51 seconds later, Bian- 
co dribbled through multi- 
ple Gettysburg players and 
fired off a reverse sweep to 
extend the Blue Jays’ lead 


to 2-0. 

Once the Blue Jays 
jumped ahead in the first 
half, they did not looked 
back. Junior forward Mag- 
gie Phillips, the team’s 
leading scorer, added her 
first goal of the day ten 
minutes after Bianco's 
goal. Phillips buried a re- 


bound off of a Bahneman 


long hit. 


Tellier closed out the 
first half scoring by slam- 
ming home a shot from the 
top of the circle for her fifth 
goal of the season. 


s 


The Bullets fought back 
with two goals of their 
own at the beginning of 
the second half. The first 
came five minutes into the 
half, and the second tally 
followed just two and a 
half minutes later. 

Hopkins responded 


quickly to the goals, howev- 


FILE PHOTO 
game, scoring off The Lady Jays won five straight games to advance to the Centennial Conference tournament. 


immemorable when Head 
coach Megan Fraser sub- 
stituted in all of the seniors 
to conclude the game. The 
seniors finished their last 
ever home game together 
with the 11 active players 
on the field and the two in- 


jured supporting from the 


sidelines. 


te 


“It was a great 
way to end the 
game,” senior mid- 
fielder Amy Whar- 
ton said. 

Senior captain 
and goalkeeper 
Kim Stein got the 
win in the cage for 
the Blue Jays and 
made eight saves 
on the day. The Blue 
Jays had three de- 
fensive saves on the 
day, with one going 
to co-captain senior 
defender Zoe Koven 
and two going to 
Bahneman. 

The Blue Jays 
are now preparing 

for a ferocious tilt 


against —_ Ursinus. 
Hopkins dropped. 
their regular season 


match to the Bears 
by a score of 1-0, 
This team is deter- 


er, scoring six minutes later. 
Phillips scored her 14th goal 
of the season by tipping in a 
hard shot from Bahneman. 
The final twenty min- 
utes of the game were 
scoreless, but it was hardly 


mined to emerge victori- 
ous and continue on with 


their season. 


_ As senior midfielder Ol- 
ivia Ross said, “We want 
to host the first round of 


NCAAs.” 
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By JEFF LYNCH 
Staff Writer 


The spotlight was once 
again on the gridiron 
of historic Homewood 
Field this past weekend, 
as the Hopkins Football 
team wrapped up a bid 
to the NCAA Division 
Ill playoffs. In addition, 
the Blue Jays earned no 
worse than a share of the 
Centennial Conference 
title by defeating Ursinus 
College, 37-9. Carrying 
the load for the Blue Jays 
junior running back Jona- 
than Rigaud. 

Ona day that saw freez- 
ing rain, sleet, snow and 
frigid January-like tem- 
peratures, the notoriously 
potent Hopkins passing 
offense stepped aside to 
running game. 

The Blue Jay faithful that 
braved the wintery mix of 
weather were not be dis- 
appointed, as the ground 
game racked up 303 total 
yards and four of the five 
offensive touchdowns. 
Rigaud led the offense with 
166 yards on 12 carries and 
totaled two touchdowns on 
the afternoon. 

Rigaud, whose talent 
is often overshad- 
owed by the Blue 
Jays “air-it-out” of- | 
fensive strategy, | 
clearly stated with | 
his performance L 
that Hopkins foot- 
ball is by no means 
a one trick pony. He 
has quietly put to- 
gether an extremely 
solid season, rack- 
ing up 674 total 
yards and averaging 
6.5 yards per carry. 
He also leads the 
team with 10 touch- 
downs. 

Rigaud is a Pub- 
lic Health Studies 
major with a Pre- 

. med concentration, but, 
when. he’s not hitting the 
books, he’s hitting the 


Name: Jonathan Rigaud 
Year: Junior 
Major: Public Health 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


JONATHAN RIGAUD - FOOTBALL 


held to just 92 yards, down 
from their season average 
of more than 342 yards 
per game (third in D-III 
football), Head coach Jim 
Margraff and offensive co- 
ordinator Dan Swanstrom 
turned to their underrated 
group of running backs 
including Rigaud, senior 
Tyler Porco, junior Scott 
Barletta and senior Nick 
Fazio. 

Porco operated the 
Wildcat ‘offense with sur- 
prising ease, gaining 85 
yards on six keepers out 
of the shotgun. Barletta, 
the largest of the Blue Jays 
running backs, excels in 
short distance power runs, 
and turned just six car- 
ries into two big red zone 
touchdowns. 

Rigaud totaled his 
166 yards on just 12 car- 
ries (13.8 yards per carry), 
which was a career high 
for the junior tail back. His 
biggest run of the day was 
a season and career-long 
69-yard touchdown run 
with just under 11 minutes 
to play in the fourth quar- 
ter. The run all but sealed 
the fate of the Bears of Ur- 
sinus College. 

“First, I have to thank 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Position: Running back 
Hometown: Pembroke 
Pines, FL 
Future Plans: Attend 
medical 
school 


the guys up front on the 
offensive line for making 
great blocks all game,” 
the junior said when 
asked about his huge 
touchdown run. 


FILE PHOTO 


Rigaud’s strong runs have been a symbol of an unstoppable offense. 


“The play call was a 
counter out of the shot- 
gun. I read my pulling 
guard, made my cut off 
him, saw the wide receiv- 
er on his man and 
once I saw daylight I 
knew no one would 
catch me.” 

The offensive line, 
oft the unheralded 
bunch, consists of 
senior Roland Mas- 
simino, sophomore 
Vincenzo Bonad- 
dio, sophomore Ben 
Cranston, senior Ed 
Rodger, senior Doug 
Drummond and 
sophomore Armand 
Jenifer. 

The big boys of 
the offensive line 
have not only given 
star senior quarter- 

¢ back Hewitt Tomlin 
plenty of time to throw 
all season, but:he gashed 
holes through defenses 
week after week. 
“Jonathan [Rigaud] and 
offensive line really 


stepped up,” senior defen- 
sive back Sam Eagleson 
said. “They really worked 
hard and physically domi- 
nated a team that is tradi- 
tionally big and physical, 
especially on the defensive 
side of the ball.” 

Rigaud will once again 
lead the Blue Jay football 
team this Saturday after- 
noon as they take on the 
Diplomats of Franklin and 
Marshall College in their 
final regular season contest 
of the year with kickoff se 
for 12 noon. 

With a win, the Blue 
Jays will clinch the Centen- 
nial Conference title out- 
right and head into their 
final game on the road 
against McDaniel with lit- 
tle at stake aside from their 
13-game winning streak 
which dates back to 2010. 
So come by Homewood 
Field this. Saturday» and 
see one of the best football 
teams in Hopkins history 
continue their magical sea- 
son. 


Lady Jays W. X-Country wins fourth straight title 


25-4 — 
regular 
season 


VOLLEYBALL, From B12 

The Blue Jays stuck to 
their game plan and swept 
yet another challenger. 
Hopkins jumped to an ear- 
ly 1-0 lead by a score of 25- 
19 and did not look back. 
The next two sets went just 
as smoothly with 25-18 and 
25-19 victories. 


By MIKE KANEN 
Sports Editor 
On a_ wind-stricken, 


| snow-filled Saturday af- 


ternoon when other Cen- 
tennial Conference events 
were postponed, the men’s 
and women’s cross coun- 
try Conference cham- 
pionship wagered on in 
Newville, PA. 

The Lady Jays, who 
emitemierd 


Despite the cool tem- 
peratures, Clarke man- 
aged to continue her 
breakout campaign which 
has included an individu- 
al title back on Sept. 10 in 
the Lebanon Valley Invita- 
tional. 

“Tt was really cold,” 
Clarke said. “That was the 
one thing running through 
my mind the whole time. 
It was tough but I’m from 

Massachu- 


the 


Donohoe finished with 


28 kills, while Cole. fin- + 


ished with 19 kills and 
eight digs. Donohoe was 
not the only freshman to 
step up for the young but 
experienced Blue Jays. Fel- 
low rookie Mariel Metalios 
and Cohen both chipped in 
with 59 assists and six aces 
‘and 43 digs on the day, re- 
spectively. 
“The biggest thing for us 
_ to be successful in games is 
to be in a system so that we 
have all of our hitters in- 
volved on offense and we 
can control the pace of the 
game,” Cohen said. “When 
we are in system, it is very 
difficult for other teams 
to stop our hitters from 
putting balls down. Our 
defensive quickness and 
reading is also something 
that we continue to work 
on every day in practice 
and it continues to get bet- 
ter and better.” 


fourth in the Centennial, a 
step down from their third 
place finish a season ago. 
However, both teams 
will advance to the NCAA 
Mideast Regional Chmapi- 
onships on Nov. 12th in 
Center Valley, PA. 
Hopkins’s women were 
led by a consortium of un- 
derclassmen, namely soph- 
omore Holly Clarke who 
placed third overall in the 
competition. Clarke, who 
finished the race in 23:49.7, 
was followed closely by 
freshmen Hannah Eckstein 
and Ashley Murphy who 
finished within one second 
of each in eighth and ninth 


The Jays will match-up 
with Haverford in the Cen- 
tennial semi-finals Friday 
evening at 8 PM. It is just 
the second time in pro- 
gram history that Hopkins 
will host the Centennial 
playoffs. ; 


place, respectively. 

Also placing in the top 
20 for the Jays were junior 
Liz Provost (11th), fresh- 
man Frances Loeb (12th), 
sophomore Lillian Murphy 
(15th) and freshman Lind- 
sey Sanborn (19th). 


meet setts, so | 
ranked G could deal 
10th in the ue Regionals, with the ele- 
nation, en- were working as a ments.” 
joyed famil- t : k The event 
iar success, eam In workouts was the sec- 
wrapping rightnowtorun ond of the 
up _ their season for 
fourth con- together and stay Hopkins at 
secutive : host Dickin- 
conference in a group. son’s_ track, 
title. On —HOoLty CLARKE, and that 
the men’s time the Blue 
side, the SOPHOMORE Jays finished 
Blue Jays in second. 
finished Clarke knew 


the key to a first-place fin- 
ish was staying together as 
a team. 

“I had run that same 
course a few weekends 
ago when I was sick and 
I didn’t run that well,” 
Clarke said. “I wasn’t sure 
how I was going to do, so 
I just tried to stick with the 
top group.” | 

As it turned out, not 
only did she stick with the 
group, Clarke ran ahead. 

“I felt really good, es- 
pecially at the mile mark 
when I knew I was going 
to have to pick it up and do 
well to help the team win,” 
the sophmore said: “I was 
excited to be up there at the 


-top and know that there 


would be 11 other girls be- 
hind me that could round 
up the team for the win.” 
As a team, Hopkins 
scored 43 points, inch- 
ing past conference rivals 


Haverford, who had 52 | 
points, ‘and Dickinson, 
who had 69 points. | 

Hopkins’s men’s squad | 
had more difficulty in the 
Centennial Champion- 
ships, but still received 
solid showings from soph- | 
omore Max Robinson, 
freshman Austin Stecklair, 
senior Brandon Hahn and 
sophomore Ricky Mulroy. 
All four Blue Jays finished 
in succession, spanning the 
trail between 28:30-28:42. 

While Hopkins came in 
fourth, Haverford repeat- 
ed as conference cham- 
pions in the men’s race. 
Dickinson and Swarth- 
more edged out the Jays 
for second and third place, 
respectively. 

Both teams now look 
ahead to the Mideast Re- 
gional. A year ago, the 
women’s squad, led by se- 
nior Cecilia Furlong who 
has sat out this fall with an 
injury, won the Region. 

Furlong and Head coach 
Bobby Van Allen, who is in 
his 13th year at the helm of 
both the men’s and wom- 
en’s teams, were named 
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Budding broadcaster 
voice of Blue Jays 


Stuart Johnson adds element to Hopkins sports 


By ALANNA OLKEN 
Stal? Writer 


Stuart Johnson is a ju- 
nior political science major 
at Hopkins who often dons 
a powder blue Hopkins 
Athletics shirt that only 
varsity athletes can obtain 
around campus, but he is 
not a sports player. 

Rather, Johnson plays 
another vital role in Hop- 
kins Sports: he is the Blue 
Jays’ broadcaster. His hard 
work behind the scenes 
has led him to become one 
of the most well-rounded 
and knowledgeable people 
on campus when it comes 
to anything JHU. 

Stuart arrived at Hop- 
kins from a small inde- 
pendent school in New 
York City where athletics 
were secondary to aca- 
demics — very secondary. 
Having had an interest in 
sports casting from a very 
young age but unable to 
pursue it at his middle or 
high school, Johnson was 
finally able to pursue his 
passion upon arriving at 
Hopkins. 

And he did so almost 
immediately. Johnson took 
the open position as a radio 
commentator for the video 
streams, an opportunity he 
had always dreamed of. 

“Tm definitely indebted 
to Associate Athletic Direc- 
tor Ernie Larossa and the 
Athletic Communications 
Department for giving me 
the chance to call games as 
a freshman,” Johnson said. 

Max Dworin (A&S ‘11), 
Johnson’s predecessor, 
was a friend of his from 
high school and put John- 
son in touch with the right 
people at Hopkins. Dworin 
helped him over Skype to 
learn how to set up his new 
equipment. 

“His positive feedback 
and encouragement helped 
get all this going,” the 
Trinity School alum said. 

Johnson’s first game was 
covering men’s basketball 
against Muhlenberg Col- 
lege on Jan. 6, 2010. 

“I remember doing the 
opening segment with 
my broadcast partner, Jo- 
nas Fester (A&S ‘08),” he 
reflected. “He started the 
broadcast and then threw 
to me for some analysis. 
I have no idea what came 
out of my mouth, but I 
think it was pretty inco- 
herent. I think I’ve gotten a 
little better since then.” 

Johnson says that cer- 
tain sports were more 
challenging to cover ini- 
tially, especially men’s and 
women’s lacrosse, which 
he knew very little about 
before arriving at Hop- 
kins. 

“Obviously that had to 
change fast,” he joked. “Be- 
fore working my first wom- 
en’s lacrosse game I called 
up my cousin, Bailey, who 
plays at Dartmouth, and 
basically said she had to 
give me a crash course on 
a lot of the details of the 
women’s game.” 

Baseball, on the other 
hand — a sport near and 
dear to Johnson’s heart 


the Mideast Region Athlete | and one he had played as 


and Coach of the Year. 

The men came in sev- 
enth. 

Clarke is looking for- 
ward to executing their 
game plan in two weeks 
and beyond. 

“For Regionals, we're 
working as a team in work- 
outs right now to run to- 
gether and stay ina group,” 
she said. “That’s what our 
coach [Bobby Van Allen] is 
trying to get us to do right 
now. We know that in our 
region it’s us, Dickinson 
and Haverford that are the 
tough competition. 

_ “At Nationals, we need 
to be in our prime and con- 
tinue wprking as a group 


in order to win.” 


a young boy and then all 
four years of high school 
— posed less of a chal- 
lenge to him. Covering the 
games from the sidelines, 
however, took some ad- 
justing to. 

When asked if it was 
strange to announce base- 
ball instead of playing, 
Johnson said, “Yes and 


no. On one hand, Hopkins - 


baseball is played at such a 
high level that it’s hard for 
me to totally relate to the 
experiences of the players. 

“On the other hand, 
there are guys on the team 
like (senior) Joe Hemmes 
and (sophmore) Richie 
Carbone who I played 
against in high school. I 


definitely miss playing the 
game but I’m fortunate that 
I've had the opportunity 
to stay close to the sport 
through my broadcast 
work.” While Johnson is an 
avid sports fan across the 
board, he says he is par- 
ticularly attached to pro- 
fessional baseball. “There 
are sO many games (in a 
baseball season) that you 
become especially attached 
to the team. For me, it’s the 
Mets,” he said. 

When it comes to sports 
broadcasting idols, John- 
son admires the Mets’ TV 
play-by-play man Gary Co- 
hen, who he describes as, 
“The best in the business.” 

It was Cohen’s success 
story — a political science 
major at Columbia turned 
professional sports broad- 
caster — that inspired him. 

“Tt was nice to know that 
Icould come toa school like 
Johns Hopkins and study 
a passion of mine such as 
political science, while also 
pursuing my interest in 
sports broadcasting. I had 
a chance to meet with Co- 
hen this summer while in- 
terning for SportsNet New 
York (SNY). It was quite an 
experience.” 

While Johnson loves 
every minute of broad- 
casting, the time commit- 
ment can sometimes be 
exhausting. 

“IT did three games in 
one day last year on a Sat- 
urday, ” he explained. “The 
day started with a football 
game and then two soccer 
games. I had a bad cold 
going into the day. I apolo- 
gize to anyone who might 
have-had: to-listen to-that 
third broadcast.” 

The work comes in 
cycles for Johnson. Some 
weeks, he will have to cov- 
er up to four games and in- 
terview coaches and play- 
ers for the web site. Other 
times, Johnson stays home 
while the teams are on the 
road and can relax. On oc- 
casion, though, he travels 
right alongside the Blue 
Jays. 

“| traveled to a lot of the 
road baseball games last 
year, and | have the scars 
to prove it,” he laughed. “I 
must have watched each 
Austin Powers movie three 
or four times on those bus 
rides alone.” 

He was able to travel to 
the NCAA Mid-Atlantic 
regional with the baseball 
team the past two years, 
where he says he was able 
to get to know the team 
very well and enjoy him- 
self off the field. 

“Tve found that the 
student athletes here are a 
very opening and welcom- 
ing group. It’s been great 
getting to know so many of 
them,” he said. 

The experience for John- 
son has been an extremely 
positive one and has given 
him a tremendous _per- 
spective into the lives of 
student athletes here at 
Hopkins. 

“Tt all goes so much deep- 
er than just what people in 
the stands, such as myself, 
see on game days. The hours 
they put in practicing, go- 
ing to meetings and doing 
community service are stag- 
gering. On top of that, they 
have to handle the academic 
load. It requires tremendous 
discipline to manage your 
time that well.” 

Although Johnson con- 


_ siders himself fortunate 


to work the Blue Jays, 
Hopkins’ athletes feel 
the same about him. It is 
not often that someone as 
passionate and_ talented 
as Johnson steps onto the 
scene, and the thanks he 
deservesaremany. 

You can find his work 
on hopkinssports.com and 
see him surrounded by a 
different posse of athletes 
around campus. 
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CALENDAR 


Tue Jouns Horkins News-Lerrer 


Dip You 
KNow? 


FRIDAY 
M.SOCCER CC Tournament, 5 PM 
VOLLEYBALL CC Tournament, 8PM 
SATURDAY 
W.SOCCER CC Tournament 4:30 PM 


Junior swimmer Kristin Fer- 
riero was named Bluegrass 
Conference Swimmer of the 
Week? 


SPORTS 


{7-0 regular season finish for Women’s Soccer 


Running game takes 
a tough weather win 


By KEVIN JOYCE 
For the News-Letter 


The 12th ranked Hop- 
kins football team would 
enter the weekend boast- 
ing the third-ranked scor- 
ing offense and second- 
ranked overall offense in 
the nation with an astro- 
nomical pace of 47.6 points 
and 522 yards per game. 

While the weather 
would not allow them to 
match their torrid season 
pace, the Jays beat the Ur- 
sinus Bears 37-9 on the 
strength of a stellar run- 
ning game. 

Blue Jays running backs 
rushed for over 300 yards 
and four touchdowns, with 
junior Jonathon Rigaud 
carrying the bulk of the 
load, rushing 12 times for 
166 yards (a spectacular 
13.8 yards per carry) and 
two touchdowns. 

Quarterback Hewitt 
Tomlin wouldn't. top 700 
yards passing again (as he 
had versus Gettysburg the 
week before), the third- 
ranked passing attack in 
the nation would chip in 
with 91 yards and a touch- 
down. 

With the win, the Blue 
Jays clinched the Centen- 
nial Conference’s bid for 
the approaching NCAA 
playoffs, as well as no 
worse than a share of 
the league title. The win 
marks Hopkins first ever 
8-0 season start. 

The Jays would get on 
the board first, midway 
through the first quarter, 
as junior fullback Scott 
Barletta would pound it in 
from one yard out to cap an 
impressive nine play, 80- 
yard drive to put Hopkins 
up 7-0. Ursinus would re- 
spond with a 48-yard drive 
ending in a Michael Bennet 
field goal with 9:38 left in 
the second quarter to make 
it 7-3 — this would be as 
close as the Bears would 
get. 

The Jays would score 
two more touchdowns in 
the final five minutes of 
the first half to open up a 
comfortable 18-point lead. 
The first came on a 35-yard 
drive set up by a 21-yard 
punt return by sophomore 
Dan Wodicka. 

A 22-yard rush by se- 
nior quarterback — Tyler 
Porco prefaced a 16-yard 
touchdown scamper by 
Rigaud to put Hopkins up 
14-3. Porco (who rushed for 


a career-high 85 yards) and 
Rigaud would combine ef- 


FILE PHOTO 
After dominating the Centennial and Mid-Atlantic this season through a combination of solid 


defense and unstoppable offense, women’s soccer remains undefeated. See more coverage on page B11. 


Perserverance pays 
off for Men’s Soccer 


By ERICK SUN 
Staff Writer 


While much of Hop- 
kins’ attention this fall has 
rested on Blue Jay football 
and Lady Jay soccer, and 
rightfully so for their stel- 
lar undefeated regular sea- 
sons, the men’s soccer team 
has quietly put together a 
noteworthy season of their 
own. And it may just be be- 
ginning. 

Friday’s matc hup versus 
Washington College was 
the team’s final regular sea- 
son game. It was also their 
final chance to claim the 
top seed in the Centennial 
Conference tournament 
coming up next weekend. 
Because Hopkins had only 
lost to Dickinson in the 
Centennial competition, 
either a win or a tie would 
have given the Blue Jays a 
home-field advantage in 
their chase for the confer- 


ence crown. 

Prior to the game, se- 
niors Corey Adams, Drew 
Holland, Sean Coleman, 
fonv Gass and Sean Dug- 
gan were honored for their 
contributions to the Hop- 
kins soccer program. The 
ceremony set the tone for 
the game as the seniors 
were major contributors in 
the team’s victory. 

In the eighth minute, 
Hopkins was awarded 
a corner kick, setting up 
the team’s first goal. Cole- 
man, a forward, launched 
the ball into play and after 
some confusion, freshman 
midfielder Rob  WHueler 
banged home his second 
goal of the season to put 
the Blue Jays up 1-0 early. 

Following the quick 
strike, Shoreman goalten- 
der Chriss Phipps played 
perhaps his best game of 
the season, as he turned 
aside six more shots and 11 


‘Volleyball claims top seed for Centennial 


fectively on the zone read 


option, accounting for over 
60 percent of the Jays’ total 
offense between the two of 
them. 

Later, Ursinus —would 
attempt to punt, but an er- 
rant snap would sail over 
punter Derek Giannetti, 
who would cover up the 
ball at the Bears’ 30-yard 
line to give Hopkins a ter- 
rific field position once 
again with 23 seconds re- 
maining in the half. 

The Jays would capital- 


| 


ize on the short field, as | 


Tomlin would find senior 


receiver Sam Wernick with | 


a 14-yard touchdown strike 
to give Hopkins a 21-3 ad- 
vantage. The away team 
would play well to begin 
the second half, forcing 
Hopkins into a three-and- 


out and needing only two | 


plays to go 38 yards to cut 
the deficit to 21-9. How- 


ever, a bizarre play on the | 
ensuing extra point at- | 


tempt would stymie the 


momentum, as Giannetti | 
| this past weekend further 
attempt to throw it into the 


would take a low snap and 


endzone for an impromp- 
tu two points. His throw, 
much to the chagrin of Ur- 


sinus fans, would be inter- 


cepted by junior safety PJ. 
Caufield and returned 100 
yards for a defensive two- 


point conversion to make | 


the score 23-9. 


Hopkins’ fourth ranked | 


defense continued to be ex- 
traordinarily stingy, allow- 
ing only 27 yards on Ursi- 
nus’ next three drives, and 
132 total yards of offense 
overall. 

Scott Barletta would 
then all but ice the game 
with another one-yard 
touchdown run_ follow- 
ing another botched snap 
by Giannetti, who was 
tackled at the Ursinus 
one-yard line. The score 
put the Jays up 30-9 six 
minutes into the fourth 
quarter. 

Rigaud would cap his 
performance with an elec- 
trifying 69-yard touch- 
down dash, making the 
final score 37-9. 

The Blue Jays will be 
facing off against Frank- 
lin’ & Marshall in their 
last regular season game 
of the year. The game will 
be on Homewood Field at 
12 p.m. — come watch to 
see some excellent college 
football! 


By RYAN KAHN 
Staff Writer 


The unattested  free- 
throw, the 5-on-4 power- 
play and the redeeming 
mulligan are all huge 
advantages in the sports 
realm. But perhaps none 
are as highly coveted as the 


| home-field advantage. This 
¥7 alter hon— 


“past-Saker 
oring co-captain 
Cole for senior day, Hop- 
kins volleyball delivered 
victories over Gettysburg, 
Carnegie Mellon and Mary 
Washington. 

All three victo- 
ries came by way of a 
sweep, and the Lady Jays 
clinched the top seed in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence, a first round bye, 
and ultimately, a home- 
field advantage in the 
conference playoffs. 

These are additional 
marks on an_ already 
stellar season from the 
Blue Jays. With a 23-4 re- 
cord, Hopkins has won 
13 straight games and 
posted a perfect 10-0 re- 
cord against conference 
opponents for the first 


Melissa 


for 
time in program history. 
The dominant victories 


proved that the Blue Jays 
are ready for the upcom- 
ing playoffs. 

Freshman hitter and li- 
bero Anne Co- 
hen, a native of 
Los Angeles, 
CA, thinks their 
team chemistry 
is climbing at 
the right time. 
“The teams - 
morale is very 
high right now,” 
Cohen said. “Af- 
ter coming off 
a very success- 
ful weekend, 
earning the top 
seed in the con- 
ference and se- 
curing victories 
over three com- 
petitive teams, 
we're ready for 
the playoffs.” 

Hopkins 
opened up their 
busy Saturday against 
conference foe Gettys- 
burg. Heading into the 
match, the Blue Jays need- 
ed to win just one set to 
clinch the top seed. Hop- 
kins did just that, winning 
25-10, and then added 
more. Keeping their foot 
on the pedal, JHU cruised 
to two more consecutive 


set wins, 25-22 and 25-16. 
The Bullets were not 


alone in their fall to the 
Blue Jays, as this was Hop- 


kins’ seventh consecutive 
conference sweep. Hard- 
hitting freshman outside- 
hitter Meagan Donohoe, a 
two-time Centennial Con- 
ference play of the week 
honoree, played a huge 
role in the win over Get- 
tysburg. Donohoe finished 
with 11 kills in the match. 
Cole, the team’s only se- 


FILE PHOTO 
Freshman Meagan Donohoe has dominated in her rookie year. 


nior, also came up big, fin- 
ishing with six kills. 

Originally scheduled 
for a double-header, the 
weather this 
past weekend 
changed the 
plan to a triple- 
header. 

The snow-po- 
calypse required 
the Blue Jays to 
take on Mid-At- 
lantic opponent 
Carnegie Mel- 
lon in addition 
to the regularly 
scheduled Bul- 
lets and Mary 
Washington. 

The Blue Jays 
had no problem 
with the addi- 
tional match, 
as Hopkins got 
better as the 
day went on. 
Against CMU, 
they won their first set, 25- 
20, which proved to be the 
tightest affair of the contest. 
JHU then went on to win 
25-11 and 25-15 in the next 
two sets. 

The team rounded out a 
long, yet short and sweet, 
Saturday against Mary 
Washington. 

See VOLLEYBALL, pace B10 
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Editorial: 
The Offensive Line 


Who are these mon- 
strous players? The football 
team’s offensive strong men 
have had a huge impact this 
season — see what this edi- 
tor has to say about their 
performance. Page B10 


Athlete of the Week: 
Jonathan Rigaud 


Hopkins RB Jonathan 
Rigaud earned the rights 
to AOTW. His two touch- 
downs and well over 100 
yards rushing represent 
the offensive power of the 
Blue Jays. Page B11 


Field Hockey: 
(C Tournament 


Field hockey’s ferocious 
ladies are looking to be 
contenders for the Centen- 
nial Championship. It has 
been a crazy season, but this 
team might just have What it 
takes. Page B10 
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